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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work, for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- , 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other 

Christian Churches held its first session at Saratoga 

last Monday evening. The weather was fine, and 

a large and enthusiastic delegation came. in on 

i successive trains from East and West. We print 

this week all the papers which we were able’ to secure 

in advance of delivery: They are the Report of the Coun- 

cil, by Rev. Howard N. Brown, chairman ; address’ by Rev. 

John P. Forbes, representing the American Unitarian 

Association; papers by Rev. Charles G, Ames, D.D., and 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., celebrating with retrospect and 

prospect the passage from the nineteenth century to the 

twentieth. The sermon by Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary of 

the American Unitarian Association, will appear in a later 
number. 
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THERE is an idea abroad that the days of religious journal- 
ism arenhumbered. Temporarily, much mischief is wrought 
by this notion, because’ it is born of confusion of thought. 
It is true that old forms of thought are passing away, and 
that’ most of: the so-called theology of the last century is 
already hopelessly antiquated. Journals maintained for the 
purpose of advocating belated systems of thought must 


-perish with them. The old idea of denominational exclusive- 


ness is rapidly passing away, and the journal which is set to 
defend: the exclusive right of any church to represent the 
religious life and thought of the world must soon find its 
occupation gone, Because such things are passing and the 
journalism thatirepresents them is decadent, men foolishly 
jump to the conclusion that religion needs no special ex- 


‘ponents and interpreters, and that: organization among the 


churches needs no farther representation among the activities 
‘Itvis not many years since prophets of this 

There will be no 
‘It has not taken a 


At the time when every 
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important interest related to the welfare, the cultivation, and 
the progress of the human race, has its representative organs, 
only excess of folly can predict that religion will have no 
representatives in periodical literature, and that we must 
look for our spiritual food to the daily press and the monthly 
magazine. 
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Tue Bulletin of the National Department of Labor for 
July contains an instructive account of the various co-op- 
erative communities in the United States. They are more 
numerous than we had supposed, and include communities of 


all kinds, from the most sedate and conventional to the - 


extreme of promiscuous license. One notable phenomenon 
of change appears in the fact that, whether a community 
begins with celibacy or its extreme opposite, there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to revert to marriage and individualism in 
the conduct of affairs or to a ‘loss of prosperity and final 
dissolution. The Oneida Community, for instance, which 
has achieved a great financial success while carrying com- 
munism to its utmost extreme, both in regard to property 
and to marriage, has now abandoned communism in prop- 
erty, become a joint stock company, and has adopted mar- 
riage and the family life. A curious statement made by 
Mr. Noyes, the founder, is that the “ Oneida Community 
really issued from a conjunction between the revivalism of 
Orthodoxy and the socialism of Unitarianism.” It was an 
extreme application of the principles of the Brook Farm 
movement, and was, in a way, a successor of that com- 
munity. 
at 


THE names of the co-operative communities in the United 
States are interesting and illustrative. We find the Freedom 
Colony, the Lord’s Farm, the Co-operative Association, the 
Strait-edged People, the Brotherhood Company, with other 
brotherhoods of many kinds, the Christian Commonwealth, 
the Ruskin Commonwealth, and dozens of others. It is to 
be noted that the newer communities show, in their names, 
some peculiarity of theory concerning perfecting society by 
new methods. The socialistic movement produces brother- 
hoods of many kinds. “Those that are clean and wholesome 
in their principles and membership will work out ideas and 
methods which will be valuable in the general movements of 
society. Those that are unclean and selfish will illustrate 
anew the encouraging fact that human nature tends to clear 
itself of error and impurity, and that the institutions which 
are most infected will either perish or, like running water, 
come out clean at last. 
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THERE are indications that the assassin of the President 
is not a man worse by nature or by habit than thousands 
who walk the streets by day and lurk in evil places by night, 
but who have no temptation to murder a king or a president. 
There are great evils in the world, as all men confess. There 
are many who suffer wrongs that are desperate and unmerited. 
No one believes that all members of society are as prosper- 
ous and as happy as they ought to be, and might be if all 
men did that which is right. It follows that, if any one 
knows any of the causes of wrong and suffering, it is his 
duty, if he can, to remove them. Now this mode of reason- 
ing, which is right in its: general application, may be griev- 
ously wrong in some special case. If there were a Nero on 
the throne of the world, and it was known beyond doubt that 
he was the cause of universal fear and wretchedness, all good 
men would consent to his taking off. But it is possible for 
misguided men to believe, in all honesty, that the cause of 
the wrong-doing and the suffering that we all deplore is the 
existence of a class of. rulers who, because they are rulers, 
without reference to their private character and personal in- 


fluence, keep all men and nations in a condition of intoler- 
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able slavery, from which deliverance would come if only they 
were abolished. Given this perversion of fact and reason- 
ing, and any impulsive, half-trained, and conscientious man 
or woman may fall into such grievous error as to regard the 
murder of any ruler as the justifiable taking off of a tyrant. 


The Providence of God. 


All our thinking is finite, and at the best has little like- 
ness to the truth itself in its fulness and as it may some 
day be revealed to us. But along the surfaces of our lives 
we must think about that which comes to us of good or evil 
out of the mystery of the Eternal Being. We must have 
some way to adapt ourselves to the trouble and care of life, 
and believe that beyond the present distress lies that which 
will explain and fulfil. Either that, or there is nothing but a 


choice between the apathy of indifference and the gloom of’ 


despair. 

With diffidence, then, because no statement of truth can be 
final, but with confidence because for us there is a comfort 
in it, we offer our interpretation of the ways of God with 
men. ‘The two statements which get most believers are di- 
rectly opposed to each other, and to us are equally insuf- 
ficient. ‘The one statement is that God does everything, so 
that, in the plans which our nation and its representatives 
have been making, it is taken to be strictly true that, while 
man has proposed, God has disposed. The other statement 
is that God does nothing, but that man, acting according to 
the feeble light of his own reason, goes on his way stumbling 
from one calamity into another. Both of these statements, 
driven home, fail to give comfort. 

But suppose we say (we who believe that there is a narrow 
margin of freedom for the human will) that within the limits 
of human freedom God does nothing, but allows man to do 
everything. Man can do right or he can do wrong; he can 
bless his neighbor or curse him; he can bring calamity upon 
himself or avoid it; he can, by his acts, bring comfort and 
support to the wicked or by them obstruct the plans of the 
righteous and cause for him unmerited pain and sorrow. 

But this statement taken alone is as far from the truth as 
those we are setting aside. We must further hold that 
within this range of human freedom God has foreseen and 
provided, in human choice and action, the antidote for every 
evil. What human beings can do by way of destruction, 
human beings also can offset by way of reconstruction. 
That is to say, no deed of any man is final, and no calamity 
to any man or nation is fatal, if we take into account the cy- 
cles of national life and the immortal years which lie beyond. 

We would say, then, that it is God’s. way to. put both the 
evil and the antidote, the loss and its compensation, within 
the range of human liberty and action. So that in the deep- 
est sense, behind the vicissitudes of life, behind the transient 
moods, passions, and deeds of men, is always present in wise 
and loving silence the provident God. To have any peace, 
if we are thoughtful, we must believe that God is responsible 
for everything, and holds securely within his own power all 
the issues of human life ard action. If evil deeds were final, 
then all the gains of many generations might be wrecked 
and lost in one season of anarchy. ‘The generations are 
bound together; nations are responsible for one another; 
and individuals share the common life. They cannot escape 
from each other; they hurt and heal; they bruise and make 
whole; they trample upon one another in the contests of life ; 
and they uphold one another in their mutual need and inter- 
acting helpfulness. . 

Behind all other considerations is the teaching of Jesus 
that the human soul is indestructible, that no event is final, 
that no loss or damage is beyond repair in a universe where 
death and life are only accidents of change and opportunity. 
To us, accepting the idea of God’s providence as including 
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all things, there is a solid support for hope, and not only a 
reasonable, but also a stimulating and engaging assurance of 
faith, in the thought that to human beings is given the power 
to make or to mar their own fortunes and those of their fel- 
lows, and that also, somewhere in the vast range of human 
ability, is to. be found the antidote for all the evils which men 
bring upon themselves and upon one another. ‘This inter- 
pretation relieves us from the necessity of thinking that God, 
in the mystery of his providence and for ends not yet re- 
vealed, caused our President to be stricken down, and re- 
lieves us also from the still more dreary conclusion that God 
was not in the event which has so shaken the hearts of the 
people. ; 


Religious Practices. 


_ Prof. Leuba of Bryn Mawr College some time ago sent out 
a circular of questions, to secure from representative persons 
a definition of their ideas of religion and an explanation of 
their reasons for religious exercises. The persons addressed 
were not so much famous people as those representing differ- 
ent classes of workers and thinkers. ‘The first reply recorded 
is from a young woman of collegiate training, a communicant 
of the Presbyterian Church. She is represented as highly 
intelligent, ambitious, and self-confident, together with a 
deep sense of responsibility. Her motive for religious acts 
are “habit, the desire for peace at home, a willingness to in- 
fluence others toward spiritual life, a feeling that it is good 
moral discipline to conform to the wishes of others.” She 
adds that she performs public religious exercises simply be- 
cause others are doing so, and she does not wish to appear 
refractory. ‘ Frequently it is because of a will to come into 


relation with a loftier personality; to. make my own partic-- 


ular will identical with a universal will, to get away from my 
own selfish thoughts.” Her religious activities are per- 
formed when she is ‘“‘tired of herself”; as an unselfish 
example; when influenced by an analytical story; or by 
music or the drama or by some heroic action. A second re- 
port comes from a school superintendent. Religion to her 
is ‘‘ the doing of what seems the best and noblest thing pos- 
sible; at the right time; under the guidance of honorable 
motives,— the end a noble character, a trained judgment, 
and assured happiness, added to this a desire to make life 
worth while, and to influence others for good.” To her “all 
ennobling thoughts are religious thoughts,— any desire to aid 
mankind unselfishly, any desire for improvement or search 
for truth.” ‘ 

A Quaker minister responds to the circular that his relig- 
ious experiences are because “of the needs of others, his 
own hungering, and God’s command, as recorded in the 
Bible.” He says, ‘I have strong religious needs, such as 
a hungering after righteousness, a desire to know God and 
his will. I satisfy. these by prayer, helping others, reading 
the Bible and wholesome literature, mingling with religious 
people, singing, beholding nature and beauty in art.” The 
fourth response is from one who was brought up in the at- 
mosphere of ‘“the:old blue Calvinistic hell, with the devil.’ 
She is now a communicant in the Episcopal Church, not from 
a love of it, but only in order to kneel with her daughter, and 
long for the time when creeds will give way “to one grand 
loving worship of the Creator, and to love for our neighbors.” 
The reasons which prompt her to religious practices are 
“love for her Creator, and to please others,” her private 
devotions are “to please herself.” While the Quaker was 
peculiarly confused in his means, this person seems to be 
peculiarly vague and emotional in her purposes. A practis- 
ing physician, whom Prof. Leuba tells us has a peculiar re- 
gard for the rights of reason, gives as “the reasons which 
prompt me to religious practices the desire and the need. for 
cultivating in me the divine. The motive of avoiding pun- 
ishment never enters the account.” He prays in the belief 
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that the practice aids a man “to live a life of daily piety.” 
He goes to church to secure “spiritual culture and intellect- 
ual pleasure, with social opportunities.” He has given up 
or lost his earlier experiences of intense desire to live in 
Christ’s presence, and to be like Christ. He now feels in- 
stead, a moral obligation to do all things in the best way, in 
the kindest way, as God, the giver of life, would have him 
do, and himself does, 

We have no space to farther analyze these cases. They 
are, without exception, cases of living, or trying to live, a 
life of piety without, particularly, a logical regard for the 
views involved in religious worship or work. Adoration of 
God is almost wholly abandoned as an essential of religion. 
The idea of what or who is God is vague or mixed, 
sometimes still anthropomorphic, but indefinite, most defi- 
nite in the word Life. To live broadly, humanely, hon- 
orably, with an uplook and outlook, seems to be a growing 
conception of religious duty. Jesus bade his followers save 
their lives. By broadening life we become factors with our 
neighbors and with God. A characteristic mood of modern 
piety is that ‘‘for a moment it yearns, it supplicates, it 
wills, then for a moment it is critical with whys and where- 
fore.” Religion and. philosophy are mixed with the facts 
of modern science. One thing is certain: that religious peo- 
ple have got to move ahead on the evolution basis, recon- 
structing their philosophy of God and duty. This involves 
not only the dropping of older views, but the changing of older 
practices. What the new hypothesis of God and the. uni- 
verse, and of man as part of eternal development, will lead 
us to, we cannot be as yet altogether sure. But of one thing 
we may be positive, that the passing away of disproved 
theories will be accompanied by a very decided exchange of 
religious practices. If the religious man ceases to fear 
God, ceases to pray at fixed seasons, ceases to read the Bible 
as inspired, are we yet prepared to tell him what he ought to 
do in the place of these practices? We have yet, as a 
religious act, to ask what of good, so far, has human life 
wrought for us? What that is divine enough to be an end 
of existence? Can we take such things as human love and 
duty, and exalt them into a something to live and die for, 
in the place of the heaven which the old theology offered its 
votariés? We are certainly indebted to Prof. Leuba for 
having. set us on a track of careful analysis of the tenden- 
cies of modern theorizing, as bearing on-religious life and 
practice. : 


Rudimentary Minds. 


It is a word that science is bringing us with more and 
more of emphasis, that the life of the individual repeats the 
history of the race. We may pass over hastily or with 
mighty strides some of the phases of the early life; but the 
order of succession is the same, and the essential phases of 
the greater life are repeated by the lesser. As the race has 
advanced, new organs have come into existence, and old ones 
have ceased to exist. The process of development is a very 
slow one, however; and many functions persist long after 
they have served their purpose. In the embryonic life of 
man still appear the gill-slits of his aquatic ancestors. Thus 
his primordial history is repeated in every generation and in 
every individual. The old feral instincts of the beast of prey 
reappear not only in domesticated animals, but in man him- 
self. That men are prone to combat need not surprise us, 
when we consider how entirely early men were given to war- 
like pursuits. Only a few generations ago war was the only 
pursuit of strong men, and therefore it is that universal peace 
is so difficult to secure as a fact. The war instinct is born 
into the life of nearly all men, and will not out by any word 
of theory or ideal. That all men were once hunters tells us 
why it is so many men are curiously anxious to shoot. the 
little creatures of the woods that do no harm to any one and 
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that enjoy life as much as we. When we once rightly under- 
stand the historic fact that chastity, that purity of life in the 
relations of the sexes, that faithful obedience to marriage 
vows, have been won at a great cost to the race and after a 
struggle lasting through many scores of generations, we will 
understand why it is that so many men and women disobey 
the laws of sexual fidelity. Transmitted tendencies reap- 
pear, and these are the controlling influences. 

Into every generation some men and women are born who 
reach the highest point of transmitted power, and add to it 
somewhat by their own living. Then there are others who 
stop by the way and repeat the life of generations gone by. 
The best man or woman lives the highest the race has at- 
tained, and does not feel drawn to acts of impurity and un- 
chastity; but there are others who gain such a height of de- 
velopment only as the race won ages ago, when polygamy or 
sexual promiscuity were the rule. Those who are dowered 
with all the race has gained feél no call to kill animal or 
man, and wish to live at peace with all creatures; but there 
are others who have only so far climbed the generational 
ladder as to have a passion for blood, and delight to kill 
beast or man. Some live as if born in ages when property 


had not yet been invented, and they take whatever they find 


as their own. The pity of it is that they are really born as if 
into that far-off time, with only so much of moral ascent as 
the race had gained in that age before men had learned the 
charm of personal possessions. Sad it is, but fact none the 
less, others are so far developed only as the ape or the 
monkey, with brain as imperfect, with power of mind as im- 
mature. These we call idiotic, not meaning that they have 
no mind, but that their development has stopped from some 
mysterious cause at a stage below the human. 

Here we have the interpretation of all vices, crimes, sins, 
and depravities, of whatever kind or degree. Strange it is 
that theologians, whether conservative or liberal, have given 
so little recognition to these established verities of science. 
Ivery man of science knows these facts of transmission; and 
every student in psychology, sociology, and medicine, gives 
them just and constant recognition. It is time we shaped 
our theology to agree with them, and directed our ethical 
teaching in accordance with the facts thus presented. Peda- 
gogy needs to know them, and to so deal with children as to 
take advantage of the laws of transmission thus disclosed. 
While we assume that all children are born with equal ca- 
pacities, we are in the wrong; and we must consequently do 
many of them the gravest harm as moral beings. Not to 
know why some men are brutes in disposition, why others 
have no conception of mine and thine, is to deal blindly with 
them, and not to show them the charity they often deserve. 
Our legislation is often crass in the extreme, our judicial 
methods faulty to an inexcusable extent, because we ignore 
the established facts of hereditary transmission. 

How shall we deal with the man born into the qualities of 
a race that lived five thousand years ago as compared with 
our highest civilization of to-day? Shall we conduct our- 
selves toward such a man theologically, ethically, and judi- 
cially as if he were on the same plane individually with the 
most highly developed normal man or woman about us? 
That would be to do him grave injustice; for he is, in fact, 
nothing more than a child, perhaps intellectually, perhaps 
morally, or both, it may be. He is to-day where the race 
was ages ago, by no fault of his own; and only so because 
the processes of individual development stopped at a point 
corresponding to that the race had reached many genera- 
tions ago. We excuse our far-off ancestors being no more 
than savages because we know that savagery was normal to 
their time and place. But shall not this undeveloped man — 
who is, in fact, a savage, too, so far as concerns the stage of 
development he has reached — have our pity and our com- 
passion? He greatly needs both; for he is a savage in the 
midst of civilization, and therefore cannot live as is normal 
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to his mental and moral powers. .Had he been born in a 
savage time, he would have lived normally and naturally, 
finding about him others living in the same way. With us 
he is a criminal, scorned as a sinner and tainted as a beast. 
He is out of place only because nature did not complete its 
task in him, and left him at a period in his development far 
behind the age into which he was born. 

For the good of the race it were well that this savage 
born out of due time should not transmit his savagery to a 
new generation, as is so often the case. Then all curse of 
theological taint should be lifted off him and all burden cf 
moral depravity. He should be regarded pathologically, 
and he should have the advantage of every skill science has 
devised for his training. To herd him with other defectives 
as a semi-criminal is to do him gravest injury. He needs 
every kindness, sternest discipline, faithfullest admonition, 
most brotherly care. Only in such manner can the race 
make good to him what he has lost through his immattre 
development. Man cannot restore what nature failed to 
give, but he can help a little on the way to that result. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


It is the province of the officers of the Association in 
spoken and written word to endeavor to arouse zeal for the 
cause they are set to serve, and to deepen the spiritual vital- 
ity of our churches. Their constant emphasis must be upon 
the importance of the utterance of the religious life, in 
speech, in service, in life. Under these conditions it is easy 
to lose sight of certain forms of influence which are gentler 
in their method. I am sometimes conscious that my own 
temperament leads me to what may be a false reliance upon 
candid speech and manly energy as the persuasive forces of 
progress. I cannot help feeling that the cloistered Christian- 
ity of the saint is feeble and thin beside the more outwardly 
serviceable Christianity of the Crusader. I .cannot help 
feeling that a reforming and fore-looking vigor is better than 
the humility which is often declared to be the ideal of Chris- 
tian character. Yet all the time I am aware that the might- 
iest forces on earth are not outward, but inward forces; not 
the noisy, but the silent powers. I know that example is 
more persuasive than argument, and attraction stronger than 
command. 

Self-assertion and self-surrender are really complementary 
principles. ‘They stand in contradiction to each other, and 
yet they are necessary one to the other. Just as the two 
sides of an arch oppose each other, and by their opposition 
support each other, so personality and altruism stand over 
each other, and each is incomplete without the other. If I 
have been tempted into undue emphasis upon the ideals to 
which only the more robust and self-confident natures can 
respond, let me try to restore the balance by reaffirming the 
ideals of self-sacrifice which are the final tests of true Chris- 
tian discipleship. ; 

Sacrifice for the mere sake of sacrifice is neither morality 
nor religion: it is only a form of asceticism that narrows, 
wearies, and worries more than it elevates. I cannot believe 
that self-denial for self-denial’s sake, a throwing of ashes on 
the world’s beauty and joy, ever made a man better. I be- 
lieve that we best thank God by taking and unselfishly using 
the gifts and powers that he gives us. The value of self- | 
surrender depends, that is, upon its motive and object. Are 
we not, too, sometimes abusing language when we call a man 
unselfish when he is merely plastic? There is no real self- 
surrender about a man who endures meekly because he has 
not the vigor to protest. Only a vivid, operative personality 
is capable of moral choice. There is a great difference be- 
tween a man who is self-denying because he yields to pres- 
sure from without and'the man who is self-denying because 
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he yields to noble impulse from within. One is feebly ser- 
vile: the other is humbly strong. 

Again, in order to serve our (lnwahen: well, we must 
sometimes refuse to serve them in easy and transient ways. 
Indiscriminate almsgiving, for instance, is the easy charity ; 
but we know that it does‘more harm than good. It may be 
self-denying, but it is no virtue. Just so a man may endure 
a reputation for selfishness because he is really pursuing some 
higher form of disinterested service. To be really useful, 


we must be bold to defy the mere conventionalities of sacri- 


fice, and hold ourselves answerable only to the claim of 
adequate motive. 

_ The more of self there is in self-surrender, the truer it is; 
and, on the other hand, the more of self-forgetfulness there 
is in selfhood, the loftier itis. It isa wise proverb which 
reads, “There is that that scattereth, and yet increaseth; 
there is that that withholdeth, and tendethto poverty. The 
liberal soul shall increase; and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.’ - Personality is not starved, but fed by 
liberality. The bush burns, and is not consumed. Who 
denies himself for truth’s sake becomes more useful. Who 
denies himself for humanity’s sake becomes more humane. 
Who denies himself for God’s sake becomes more God-like. 

I believe, then, that we shall do well to recognize that there 
is no satisfactory life possible to an individual or to an insti- 
tution which does not contain alike the elements of person- 
ality and service, the life of giving and receiving. Let us 
feel the pressure of the opposing laws which declare that 
every man must bear his own burden, and that all shall bear 
each other’s burdens. A great many of our churches still 
need to learn the primary lesson that to “look out, and not in, 
and lend a hand,” is as truly the law of the associated life of 

a church as it is the law of the spiritual life of the individual. 
A church given only to self-culture, anxious not to minister, 
but to be ministered unto, is less than half of a church. 
How great would be the gain in the vitality and usefulness 
of some of our churches if they could only discover the 
truth that the church that is always considering its own life 
by that act loses it, while the church which loses its life in 
self-denying service of truth and righteousness by that act 
finds its power and perpetuity. SaMuEL A. ELior, 


Current Topics. 


Tue trial of Leon Czolgosz, who fired the shot that caused 
the death of President McKinley, began Monday in Part III. 
of the Supreme Court of Erie County, at Buffalo, N.Y. All 
the preliminary arrangements that were made by the court 
showed plainly that the judicial authorities of the county were 
determined to accord to the accused all the rights that are 


‘guaranteed to him by the laws and court procedures. of the 


State in which he is being tried. The court, regardless of 
the wishes of the prisoner, assigned to his defence two 
eminent members of the bar of Erie County, Hon. L. L. 
Lewis and Hon. R. C. Titus, both of whom are former 
justices of the Supreme Court of the county. The Bar Asso- 


- ciation used its influence to induce these two men to accept 


the duty that had been assigned to them by the court; and 
‘so strongly did the association feel the propriety of a full 
and fair trial to the prisoner that it pledged its aid to the 
defence to enable it to make out as strong a case for the 
prisoner as talent and training could make it. The jury 
returned a verdict on Tuesday, finding the prisoner guilty of 


murder in the first degree. 
se 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT began his work as chief magis- 
trate of the nation at the White House last Friday, im- 
mediately upon his return from the funeral of President 
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McKinley at Canton, Ohio, with an energy which produced 
a profound impression upon the public mind. In spite of 
the many letters which Mr. Roosevelt has received, threaten- 
ing his life, he goes about the streets of the capital and its 
suburbs without attendance and afoot. One of the first 
appointments made by the new President was that of W. B. 
Ridgely of Illinois to be Comptroller of the Treasury,— an 
appointment which had been projected by the late President. 
In response to the urgent wishes of the President, as ex- 
pressed at the cabinet meeting last Friday, all the members 
of the cabinet will retain their respective portfolios for the 
present at least. A discussion of the policy that will be 
pursued by the new administration took place at the same 
meeting; and the new chief magistrate announced that he 
regarded the late President’s speech at Buffalo, on the day 
before the assassination, as an adequate outline of his view of 
the problems that confront the nation. 


Pd 


THE messages of appreciation and regret that poured 
upon the sorrowing group that followed the body of William 
McKinley to the tomb last Thursday, as well as the world- 
wide observance of the day by religious services and memo- 
rial meetings, were well calculated to indicate the large 
place that the dead President occupied in the regard of man- 
kind, not only in his own country, but throughout the civil- 
ized ‘world. The comments of the newspapers of the Euro- 
pean Continent showed plainly that the official services that 
were held in the European capitals on the day of the funeral 
were sanctioned fully by a strong and. universal public 
opinion which regarded Mr. McKinley as an upright man 
who had fallen a victim to a deluded and dangerous politico- 
social movement. In England popular memorial services 
were held in most of the great cities, and in a great many of 
the lesser ones. As some of the British newspapers ex- 
pressed it, the grief of the English people over the untimely 
death of William McKinley was second in degree only to 
the sorrow that came to them when the great and good 
queen was taken away from them in the fulness of her years. 


& 


WitH but few exceptions, the schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of the land will have begun the new academic year 
in good earnest by the opening of next week. From nearly 
all the higher institutions of learning comes the report that 
the enrolment of students for the year 1901-1902 is greater 
than ever before in their respective histories. Harvard and 
Yale begin the year with an enormous growth in their respec- 
tive equipments, Yale with the first-fruits of the $2,000,000 
bicentennial offering of its alumni and friends, and Harvard 
with a nearly equal amount, which has come to it in the reg- 
ular course of the giving of its friends. The opening of the 
year at all the colleges was tinged with sadness by the great 
event which has plunged the republic into grief, and in many 
instances the opening day was postponed for a day or two in 
order to enable students and professors to observe the na- 
tional day of mourning. The academic year began, on that 
account, with an especially profound realization of the duties 
that await the best and most intelligent American citizen- 
ship. 

st 


THE committee of eighteen, which was appointed by the 
anti-Tammany organizations of New York to nominate a 
ticket for the municipal elections in Greater New York this 
autumn, have agreed upon a ticket, at the head of which 
stands the name of Seth Low, the president of Columbia 
College, as candidate for mayor. The entire ticket is made 
up of about an equal proportion of Republicans and Demo- 
The ticket 
was made up after a careful consideration of the political 
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requirements of the situation. It has been approved by the 
General Conference Committee of the anti-Tammany or- 
ganizations, and, in spite of the opposition that developed 
in that committee against the candidacy of Mr. Low, un- 
doubtedly represents a powerful fusion of interests. The 
ticket is now being submitted to the respective conventions 
of the various organizations that were represented upon the 
committees, and it will be accepted or rejected by these 
conventions. Richard Croker is back from England, and 
is making preparations for a vigorous campaign to perpetu- 
ate the power of Tammany. 


Brevities. 


The causes of the avoidable misery of multitudes are 
slowly coming to light, and the conscience of the world must 
set itself to the task of abolishing evil consequences by re- 
moving their occasions. 


What is gained by bracing up mind and heart and faith 
against the yellow fever and malaria, if they disappear with 
the death of the mosquito? Common sense would seem to 
indicate that the better way is the short and the easy one. 


The United Presbyterians are revising their metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms; but let them have acare. From a re- 
vision of the metrical version it is only one step to the ver- 
sion of King James’s translation, and just back of that lies 
the higher criticism. 


If civilization is not to be a failure, we must learn how in 
times of peace to produce the admirable traits of character 
which shine out in time of war and trouble. We must with 
the increase of wealth and luxury learn how to train men 
and women without the struggles of poverty and misfortune. 


If heredity were such a quickly acting process of change 
as it is represented to be in popular misinformation on the 
subject, the human race might easily be switched off its 
main course and disappear in a dozen generations. Those 
qualities in which the influence of heredity is most manifest 
are the deep-seated, persistent, most primitive, and most an- 
cient traits, which, with many surface variations, keep the 
race true to its main type. 


National Conference. 


Report of the Council. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, CHAIRMAN, 


The two years which have elapsed since the session of 
this Conference, in 1899, have been crowded with evidences 
of a great change that is being brought to pass throughout 
the religious world, To the churches which this Confer- 
ence represents these years have brought abundant reasons 
for satisfaction and thankfulness, together with some occa- 
sion for anxiety concerning the way before them. Religious 
institutions, like the life which they serve, are never entirely 
free from danger; and the gloomy or hopeless mood always 
finds sufficient pretext for its fear of disaster. 

That the churches which uphold the Unitarian faith are, 
however, for the most part full of life and health, has been 
twice proven in the sight of all men since last this Council 
issued its report. The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, held in Boston during the 
closing year of the nineteenth century, and the first meeting 
of the International Council of Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, held in London the opening year of the 
twentieth century, both demonstrated a depth of loyalty to 
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Unitarian convictions and an amount of enthusiasm for their 
spread, somewhat surprising, perhaps, to most people who 
took note of these occasions. 

For the wonderful success of these two series of meetings 
we are much indebted to the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, who chiefly planned the celebration 
of that seventy-fifth anniversary, and who was so prompt to 
seize the advantage then offered for the organization of the 
International Council, first suggested by, Prof. Boros of 
Hungary. All that he could accomplish, however, was to 
provide opportunity for the display of whatever interest there 
might be among our churches in the work committed to 
their care. The strong belief of our people in the gospel as 
revealed to them, and their ardent desire to make that gospel 
more widely known, have been again signalized by these re- 
markable meetings. 

The large assemblies which came together in Boston, 
like those in London, were partly drawn, no doubt, by the 
fame of men coming from distant parts of the earth. But 
the impression made upon visitors from abroad to the 
birthplace of Unitarianism in America, as expressed by 
them again and again, was a sense of the great strength and 
enterprise of our American churches. We scarcely knew we 
were so much alive until our foreign brethren told us of our 
remarkably healthy appearance ; and some of our traditional 
hypochondria has disappeared since we received their 
inspiring testimony. 

The London meetings were chiefly significant perhaps for 
their revelation of Unitarian sentiment and belief, living and 
working in all the great nations of the Western Europe. ‘The 
enemies of our faith seem to cling to the idea that it is only 
one more curious and impractical ‘Boston notion”; and 
Bostonians themselves are sometimes suspected of believing 
that they hold a patent upon the invention of this kind of 
religion. 

But, whenever we meet our brethren from Hungary, we 
are made to know that our form of Protestantism is as old 
as any, and dates back to the great Reformation, which was 
the beginning of all modern liberty. When we listen to the . 
leaders of liberal thought in Germany, we discover that they 
represent another line of spiritual evolution, which has 
reached many of the conclusions to which we have arrived, 
though it has borrowed little from English or American 
sources. When we come in contact with distinguished 
students and scholars from France who are there teaching 
ideas that are dear to us, we feel that they show us what 
the Huguenot strain of religious life would have grown to be, 
had it not been almost destroyed by one of the bloodiest 
persecutions known to history. And to learn that, even in 
Italy, the home and abiding-place of the greatest priestly 


.tyranny under which mankind has suffered, there are minds 


which keep alive the seed sown by the so-called Socinian 
heresy, gives us prophecy and promise of a coming day of 
intellectual freedom in religion, whose light shall shine into 
the darkest caves where bigotry and superstition hide them- 
selves. 

Our churches have reason to be .much encouraged by the 
showing made on the notable occasions of which we have 
here made mention. It is safe to say that never did 
audiences gathered under the Unitarian name listen to a 
more worthy or more interesting series of addresses, and 
never did the preaching of our word meet with more earnest 
and heartfelt response from the mind of the people:' What- 
ever we may have to show or fail to show, by way of brill- 
iant exception to the common order of preaching talent, 


“our ministry as a whole never spoke to men with more con- 


vincing power, and, though the results of their labors may 
often seem small, it is certain that the effects they produce 
will be in the end commensurate with whatever spiritual 
force they possess. 

The growing influence and prosperity oF our general or: 


_ of the Conference in Washington. 
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ganizations also gives us the right to be hopeful for the 
future. Our national Association has made ‘steady gain. 
The tide of gifts flowing into its treasury slowly, but surely, 
rises year after year; and this indicates,-what one may feel 


in other ways, that it constantly wins from our people in- 


creasing loyalty and confidence. It is always to be\remem- 
bered that circumstance and inheritance gave our churches, 
at the start, an exaggerated dread of all forms of denomi- 
national management and control. This jealous fear of some 
curtailment of their congregational liberty rather than any 
lack of enthusiasm for the advancement of their religious 
faith, has made them slow and cautious about the construc- 
tion of an organization through which to do their denomin- 
tional work; and enough of this feeling still survives to 
safeguard abundantly the independence of our churches. 


_ But, as experience demonstrates the possibility of making 


such an organization strong for the legitimate purpose of 
effective co-operation, without serious risk of establishing 
an ecclesiastical tyranny, the American Unitarian Associ- 
tion gradually secures an enlarged support, and begins to be 
in some decent measure equipped for the career of useful- 
ness opened before it. 

Other organizations, like our Sunday School Societies, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Young People’s Religion Union, 


have also grown in influence and in power to render effec- 


tive service to our cause. The organization of our Unita- 
rian women has indeed made almost. phenomenal progress, 
and its Post-office Mission continues to be one of the 
most remarkable agencies for the diffusion of religious liter- 
ature ever put in operation. Our Young People’s Society is 
the latest, but by no means the least valuable addition to 
our institutional life. It has been fortunate in finding officers 
of energy and discretion to direct its affairs, and gives promise 
of bringing new vitality to those churches in which its 
branches have been established. In all these ways Unita- 
rians are learning, year by year, how toincrease the scope 
and add to the effectiveness of their activities. 

We have still another reason for the indulgence of some 
grateful pride as we meet together in this nineteenth session 
of our National Conference. Time after time the Council 
Report has dealt with the problem of supplying a proper 
education for our youth. In many and many an address 
before our people it has been pointed out what wrong was 
done to these young minds by sending them, at the most 


- susceptible period of their growth, where they must meet 


the powerful sectarian influences brought to bear upon them 
by certain preparatory schools.. We do not approve of this 


‘kind of religious influence for ourselves; and we ought not 


to place our sons where they are constantly subjected to it, 
before they have much ability to weigh and measure its 


worth. 
So long had this problem been discussed in our public 


' meetings, so many committees had been appointed to at- 


tempt its solution, and so many fruitless or only partly 
successful experiments had been made, that most of us, no 
doubt, had become well-nigh hopeless of finding a way out 
of the difficulty. This feeling, however, was swiftly changed 
by the able and eloquent representation made on behalf of 
the Hackley School in Tarrytown, N.Y., at. the last meeting 
That school continues to 
give promise of growth to a position of first rank in point of 
size and numbers, as it already stands the peer of any in the 
quality of the discipline which it provides. 

The buildings now in process of erection will be insufficient 
for the demands of the school; and we call attention to the 
plan to erect an additional dormitory, to be called the 
Edward Everett Hale House. To secure the $50,000 
necessary to build this dormitory, a committee was appointed 
at the May meetings of the current year. Of this com- 
mittee Rev. James De Normandie is chairman. We earn- 
estly recommend that the Unitarian people accomplish 
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this object, and thus set forward the Hackley School, and 
establish in connection with the education of our youth a 
memorial of the most honored name among us, 

There are other schools in perfect accord with Unitarian 
ideals, whose growing prosperity is due in part, it may be, 
to the agitation of this question in the past. The list of 
them may be found in the Unitarian Year Book, but is too 
long to be given here. Unitarian parents henceforth can 
have no excuse for intrusting their children to the doubtful 
mercies of preceptors who feel bound to use every opportu- 
nity to secure converts for their particular sect; and, after 
all that has been said, their duty to support these schools, 
whose beginnings the generosity and enterprise of a few have 
so greatly enriched, can scarcely need to be further empha- 
sized or set forth. 

The last Conference expressed its sense of the value of 
Mr. Douthit’s enterprise at Lithia Springs, and recommended 
to our churches that they should assist him in his plans. A 
fund has been raised for the purchase of this property ; and 
the purchase has now been completed, the title being placed 
in the name of the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Douthit is, however, left entirely free in the management of 
his remarkably successful meetings, which are held there 
year after year. This enterprise is abundantly worthy of 
continued encouragement and support, and it is to be hoped 
that our churches will maintain a steady interest in Mr. 
Douthit’s. work. 

The only offset worth mentioning to these signs of or- 
ganic life and strength (the list of which might be consider- 
ably prolonged) is to be found in the present standing of 
our denominational literature. The failure of the Mew 
World to win for itself sufficient financial support to assure 
its continuance is a distinct loss to our own, and to the 
whole forward movement in religion. Though, in accord- 
ance with the plan formed at its beginning, this periodical 
did not fly any denominational flag, yet it was distinctly 
a Unitarian undertaking. The money with which the initial 
venture was made was in part raised by a committee of 
this Conference, and the rest was contributed by our na; 
tional Association. Its editorial control remained through- 
out in Unitarian hands. 

It was, while it lived, unquestionably the ablest and best 
magazine of the kind anywhere published. Its failure is 
no more discredit to us than to society in general; for it 
simply proves that the constituency able to appreciate such 
a publication is not yet large enough, in this country, to 
provide for it adequate support. We may be glad to learn 
that the trustees of the Hibbert Fund in England have 
resolved to establish a magazine which will be virtually 
the JVew World continued under another name. But we 
must regret that we cannot yet have such a periodical of 
our own; and we may hope that toward a final success in 
this direction the Vew World has done something to pre- 
pare the way. 

The Christian Register still falls short of the circulation 
which it needs to be entirely self-supporting. Its condition 
in this respect is not peculiar to itself, but it suffers in com- 
mon with all denominational papers. The rapid growth of 
a few half religions, half secular journals to enormous cir- 
culation has been achieved at the expense of all papers of 
the Christian Registers class. ‘The Congregationalist, for ex- 
ample, which until recent years has lived prosperously 
upon its own resources, has now been placed under the con- 
trol of the denominational publishing house to save it from 
passing into the hands of outside parties, and is virtually 
subsidized by denominational funds. 

The Register is abundantly worthy of entrance to every 
Unitarian household; and probably not many of us are 
compelled to choose between a subscription toward its 
support and our subscription to one of the more popular 
journals of the day. Most of us could very easily afford to 
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take both. Considering the size of our constituency, the 
Register has already a large circulation as compared with 
other religious journals; but our situation demands more 
loyalty than is commonly given to a religious journal, and 
‘this duty still needs to be urged upon our people. 

There is another way in which we may help the Hegzster, 
and at the same time perform a most important stroke of 
missionary work. During the past year sufficient funds were 
put into the hands of its publisher to enable him to send the 
paper to about eleven hundred orthodox ministers. The 
letters of gratitude and appreciation that have been received 
from these men could hardly fail to astonish any one who 
should read them. There are, to be sure, enough letters of 
a different sort to show that the year’s experiment was by 
no means a work of supererogation. But, on the whole, an 
impression has been produced, surprisingly large as measured 
by the means expended. Unitarians can hardly find a better 
method for extending the knowledge of their faith than to 
contribute to this missionary fund of the Christian Register. 
Such contributions will be doubly useful, in that they will 
also help to solve the problem of continued existence which 
has come upon the paper in these later days. 

One of the questions which still demands serious attention 
is that of the education of our ministry. Our Theological 
School at Meadville was never before so well equipped for 
‘its purpose, and has received very handsome gifts during 
the past year toward its further endowment. But it has not 
the number of students for which accommodations are now 
‘provided. Its honored president, after many years of 
faithful service, has felt constrained to resign the responsi- 
bilities of that office. Whether the school under its new 
president, when he shall be chosen, can succeed in attract- 
ing more young men remains to be seen. Meantime, not- 
‘withstanding the advantages offered at both Meadville and 
Cambridge, our ministry is, for the most part, recruited by 
those who come to us in mature life from other denomi- 
nations. 

Whether this speaks well or ill for us may be a matter of 
‘opinion. Certainly, we can at any time get all the ministers 
we need by a little encouragement of men who are not en- 
tirely content with their present religious fellowship ; and we 
have little reason to find fault with the quality of those 
whom we have thus far received. But, while we could not 
wisely desire to have that door closed through which so 
many of the ablest ministers now in our ranks have come to 
us, we may. well wish to see more young men who belong to 
us by birth and inheritance coming into our ministry through 
our own theological schools. ‘The ministers of our churches 
should do what they can to raise up from the congregations 
committed to their charge earnest and consecrated preachers 
of our word. ; 

But, while we are thus able to present on the whole a 
hopeful and cheerful report of the advance of liberal ideas 
in religion, the still unmeasured force of that great process 
of change everywhere at work in the Church of the present 
day gives all thoughtful observers some feeling of uncer- 
tainty about the future. To judge by what lies upon the 
surface, we have great cause to be hopeful and only a little 
reason to be apprehensive. It even seems as if the whole 
Christian world were coming our way, with constantly ac- 
celerating pace; and, indeed, the foes as well as the friends 
of modern thought often say that the drift toward Unitarian- 
ism in recent years has been enormous. 

Some of the more zealous among us may be inclined to say: 
“We did it! It is Unitarianism that has leavened the whole 
orthodox lump!” That, no doubt, would be’a foolish claim, 
The true glory of the people called Unitarian is that they 
were among the first to feel and respond to the breath of a 
new spirit that had entered the world. They may also make 
their boast that, in the face of much bitter prejudice, they 
have done something to help forward the spiritual emancipa- 
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tion of the Church. But the cause of those effects which 
become more and more startling in our day is, without doubt, 
that universal spirit whose comings and goings are much be- 
yond human control. 

If we were responsible for that revolt against established 
creeds which is now invading the peace of every household 
of faith and carrying so many thousands of people far out- 
side the influence of all churches whatever, we might well 
be somewhat frightened by the outlook. But we have not 
made all this disturbance, though certain ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, who use us as their “bogey-man” to scare. the 
wayward members of their flock, may seem to say so. It is 
a great world-movement in which we, like all others, are 
borne along: only we were among the first to be wrenched 
from our moorings, and we have now grown somewhat ac- 
customed to spiritual latitudes which still seem strange to 
most Christian souls. 

This fact should indicate the great service we may render 
to the rest of the Christian world. The powerful liberaliz- 
ing tendencies of the day can appear to minds which so 
painfully resist them, only as tendencies toward a final goal 
of absolute atheism and irreligion. No doubt the clearest 
proof to the contrary would fail to remove these fears en- 
tirely; but the patient and steadfast manifestation of a 
deeply religious spirit, joined with beliefs which are able to 
command the respect of the modern intellect, must at last 
produce an impression upon minds which refuse to consider 
any new truth or new discovery, lest it may somehow im- 
peril their salvation. 

Far be it from any of us to boast that we have yet in more 
than some fractional degree realized the religious possibilities 
of the truth about God and man that has come into our keep- 
ing. But, if we want-to help mankind, here is our opportun- 
ity; not so much to show them the logical fitness or cer- 
tainty of our religious views as to convince their reluctant 
sight that people who hold these ideas have a better clew to 
the secret of the wondrous life portrayed in the Gospels than 
can be given by those speculations which have crystallized in 
the great historic creeds. 

At all events, this is the test by which Unitarianism is 
It is not courage to shock deliberately 
the religious sensibilities of our fellow-men, but patience 
and faithfulness in setting forth and living out the ideals of 
the new Christianity, which will best enable us to fulfil our 
mission. We need not belittle that work upon which many 
are now engaged, and which is spoken of as “the reor- 
ganization of Christian faith.” But, much more, the prac- 
tical value of the newer thought in religion will be deter- 
mined by the quality of life which comes to be associated 
with it in the public mind. Nothing else can avail so much 
in the end to banish that fear which forever resists the 
advance of reason in religion as the living example of a 
body of churches whose windows are open to every new 
truth, and whose influence for every good word and work is 
thereby not diminished, but increased, 

But, suppose our opportunity to lead the way for other 
great Christian hosts to follow were taken from us! What, 
then, have we left to live for? ‘There are those who think 


‘that Liberal Orthodoxy has now so far assumed the work we 


were once set to do as to leave us small excuse for con- 
tinued existence. There are others who think that we have 
been somewhat too acutely conscious of performing:a world- 
wide mission, and have spent some valuable time in setting 


right the affairs of our neighbors, when we might have been — 


better employed in assiduous cultivation of our own small 
vineyard. 


But, be this as it may, what might not four hundred 


churches accomplish in a few generations toward strengthen- 
ing the higher life of the nation, if only they knew how to 
make full use of the tools put into their hands? Any estab- 
lished method of co-operation for good ends in this world 
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of ours is unspeakably precious; for, unless it may be under 
the stress of some all-compelling emergency, such institutions 
are hard to foster and are slow of growth. And the need 
of them was never greatér than at the present day. The 
virtuous part of mankind may be growing better, but the 
wicked part is not showing any increased disposition to 
-amend its ways. On the contrary, the deadliest vices no- 
where lift up a bolder head, and nowhere bring to their 
aid a more devilish ingenuity, than here in free America. 
For a long time to come this land of ours must be the bat- 
tle ground of a despérate fight between forces that uplift 
and forces that destroy the nation’s honor and integrity. 

And, though by the very law of its being a church is de- 

barred from entrance to that political arena where most of 
these battles are to be fought out; what is of more conse- 
quence than to uphold those great ideals whose presence 
is the only light that shows a way to better things? What 
can the Church do more or better than, like a wise and faith- 
ful mother, to send forth sons and daughters, whom she has 
trained and who know how to fight the world’s evils, to 
comfort its sorrows and bind up its wounds? It has been 
the great glory of our own small Zion in the past that it has 
furnished so many stout champions of truth and right to 
every field of charity, philanthropy, and reform. To repeat 
that triumph in days to come would be honor enough for 
our churches, though the final verdict of history should. ac- 
cord them no other praise. : 

But who is sufficient for the mighty tasks which these 
churches of ours are entreated and commanded to under- 
take? What an amount of devotion and self-sacrifice they 
thust claim from all their members, old and young, if they 
continue strong in the faith and practice of the higher 

-tighteousness ! What profound knowledge of human nature 
is required on the part of those who would minister to its 
deepest need! How wisely and carefully the balance must 
be held between réverence for that past which makes so large 
a part of the living present and regard for that future 
which is to outgrow the achievement of former days! What 
truist wé must have in things beyond all proof! What wisdom 
of common sense we néed to save us from foolish and fruit- 


_ less expetiments ! 


We have not yet learned our lesson. However infallible 
others may assume to be, let us confess that we are only 
beginning to know a little of the way in which the redemp- 
tion of our race from ignorance and iniquity is to be worked 
out. But thereis a way, and it canbelearned. He in whose 
spirit and in whose name the greatest victories of civilization 


' have been won said, “‘ Greater works than these shall ye do.” 


Little by little we can find out the secret of his power over the 
inmost souls of men, and by the power of that knowledge 
we can break those bonds in which Paganism has bound so 
much of the spiritual energy of ‘his church. Great wonders 
fave been wrought, many times, by men who were only ex- 
perimetiting in the dark. If, then, we can learn to know, in 
any measure, the ways of the Spirit, we may be sure of the 
ultimate fulfilment of that glorious dream which really under- 
lies the foundation of every Christian church. 


Resolutions offered by Mr, Brown: “ By direction of the 
Council and in its name, I present the following reso- 
lutions : — 


« Resolved, That this Conference hereby expressés its sorrow for the 
untimely death of the late beloved President of this Republic, William 
McKinley; its admiration for the qualities of mind and heart which had 
so greatly endeared him to the American people; and its horror of the 
¢rime which so wantonly occasioned this great public bereavement. 

“ Resolved, That this Conference hereby expresses its sense of the 
los§ which our Unitarian churches have sustained through the deaths of 
Hon. Roger Wolcott of Massachusetts and Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of 
New York. The names and the virtues of these eminent citizens and 
public servants, who were both vice-presidents of this Conference, have 

én a source of inspiration to our whole religious fellowship, and their 
“meinory will be Jong cherished among us with grateful pride.” 
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The Opening Address by Revi John P,. Forbes. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the National Conference, owing 
to the unavoidable absence of the president of the American 
Unitarian Association from this meeting, I, as a director of 
the Association, have been chosen to present its claims to 
your interest and support. It is my purpose to set forth, as 
well as I may in a half-hour, the Association’s opportunity 
and needs, thé ground of its endeavor and the nature of its 
demands, on the churches of the Unitarian fellowship. 

“The American Unitarian Association was founded in 
1825 to promote union, sympathy, and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, to publish books and tracts for the diffusion 
of pure Christianity, to supply missionaries, and to found 
and maintain Unitarian churches.” This work has been 
carried on with increasing efficiency for seventy-six years. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, however, there 
are those who say that the drift of the time is away from 
religion, and that the effort to found churches is not only 
unwise, but an actual waste of time, talent, and money. 
With this position I cannot agree. I do not believe that 
religion is an. outworn sentiment. On the contrary, I believe 
that the present is a time for the supporters of religious insti- 
tutions to take courage, to increase their zeal, and to inquire 
with sincerity and earnestness, What is the demand of the 
time on religion? It is for us, gathered here to-day, to ask, 
not, How may we bring our denominational affairs to a dig- 
nified conclusion and retire from the great endeavor to bring 
in the kingdom of God on earth? but, What is the interpre- 
tation that the time demands of our purpose to diffuse pure 
Christianity, to promote union, sympathy, and co-operation 
among liberal Christians? Among the cries of the present day 
are two which rise high and clear above the rest,— the cry 
for social justice and the cry for religious faith. Whatever 
may be our opinion as to the relation of the Christian Church 
to social justice, we must all admit that the function of the 
Christian Church is to preach, teach, illustrate, and make 
beautiful religious faith. This is what the Christian Church 
is for. And is it not true that the world is calling on the 
Church and the institutions it fosters to do their duty? An 
able and powerful writer on present-day conditions of Chris- 
tian thought and life has said : — 

*“ This is not ‘an age of doubt’ in the true religious 
meaning of the word. It is not an irreligious age, nor a 
scofiing age. It is a serious, earnest, believing age in its 
whole spirit. It seeks religious light, and it glows with the 
fire of religious love and freedom. But as to the old dog 
matic traditionalism, that has come down from early Chris- 
tian days, with all its gathered inheritance of pagan, monkish, 
medizval, and popish superstitions and beliefs, this age is 
intensely sceptical. Ask men and women why they have 
ceased to attend church, and they will tell you that they have 
ceased to believe much that is preached, and that their re- 
ligious needs are not ministered to, I wonder whether those 
who assume to sit in Moses’ seat realize with any degree of 
adequacy the largeness and power of this sceptical revolt.” 

Observe that the scepticism of which our author speaks 
challenges ancient theological dogma, and not religious faith. 
Does any one here present really believe that men and 
women, the great mass of them, are indifferent to a rational 
and at the same time positive affirmation of the practical 
value of belief in God; that they are indifferent to “the 
worth and witness of spiritual life”; that they refuse to be 
taught that | “over against the prescriptions of materialism 
and indifference stand the reality and measureless effect of 
ideal truth”; that their minds are not open to the teaching 
that religion is a primal and essential element of their being 
and that faith is as natural as thought? I believe with all 


*Prof. L, L. Paine, ‘‘ Evolution of Trinitatianism,”’ pp. 179, 180. 
{Sermon by Prof. F. G. Peabody. . ‘ 
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my heatt that the great need of our time is men, sound of 
mind and great of heart, to serve as missionaries of religious 
faith to a waiting world. Many there are who say that 
practical problems, problems of wise charity and reform, are 
more exigent and important than the problem of faith. I 
cannot so believe. Beneath all questions of the relation of 
man to man is the question of the relation of man to God. 
First make it clear that 


“ Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds,” 


and then go forward to the solution of social problems. To 
feel that behind all the painted shows of life there is a crea- 
tive spirit, to feel that truth, justice, love, are not specula- 
tions of the philosopher’s mind, but are eternal realities, 
grounded in the nature of an infinite God,— this is the real, 
although not always expressed, demand of thousands in our 
time. And this demand constitutes the opportunity of 
religious organizations; it constitutes the opportunity of 
our Association. Notice that the demand inevitably lays 
tremendous emphasis on the missionary spirit and effort. It 
calls us to be rational and careful, but at the same time to 
be enthusiastic and hopeful. We must let wisdom guide our 
steps, but we must also be sure that consecration to a great 
work is the incentive of our endeavor. If we have done 
much in the past, we must do more now. If we have been 
faithful in diffusing pure Christianity in other days, we must 
continue that faithfulness in the present day. ‘There is no 
discharge in that war.” 

Just here-we are confronted by an obstacle to the accept- 
ance and use of our opportunity ; namely, the problem of the 
administration of our communion. This is precisely the 
problem which confronts every democracy, whether religious 
or practical,— the problem of uniting pure democracy_and 
practical efficiency. I assume that all within sound of my 
‘voice are by conviction believers in the principles of Congre- 
gationalism, just as they are by conviction believers in demo- 
cratic principles and ideals; but we must all confess that 
thus far these principles have not been able to evolve a 
working efficiency which can for a moment compare with 
the efficiency of the great ecclesiastical corporations. Is 
not the present a time to prove that a religious democracy 
can be an efficient working power? Our president writes: 
“T long for greater fidelity on the part of our people to the 
Association and its purposes; for it has an honorable 
record, and has been and always must be our main reliance 
for efficiency. Shall not the institution itself command a 
heartier and stronger support, regardless of those who are 
for the present time concerned in its administration?” 
What answer shall we make to his question? 

“ But,” some one may ask, “is not the spiritual vitalizing 
of our churches a work which above all else needs to be ac- 
complished?” Yes, no doubt; and this is a matter about 
which the present administration of the Association is deeply 
concerned. As has been said, “‘ The increase of religious dy- 
namics is our first essential.’”’ We do not want the letter 
without the spirit, the body without the soul; but we do 
want efficient, practical, organized service of the soul in the 
‘body. Narrow views, selfish aims, stolid conservatism, are 
never to be taken as evidence of spiritual vitality. We must 
beware, also, of a lazy indifference to what are called “ mere 
external matters,” which not seldom passes among us as 
evidence of a deep, calm, spiritual life. Many, doubtless, 
have heard the anecdote Dr. Bellows was fond of telling 
about a man who had a beautiful Christian character, but 
was probably the laziest man in town. He had correct 
views, he uttered beautiful sentiments; but he did not work. 
It is the spiritual life that gives evidence of real power by 
bringing forth “the fruits of the spirit,” in the most practi- 

“cal, business-like way, that can alone sustain the church in 
the modern world. Refined and gentle theorizing does not 
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meet the need of the hour. Let us have closer organization 
for religious service. . 

We now pass to a consideration of some .of the practical 
needs of the Association. The first of these is the need of 
personal interest and ungrudging service, the word of intelli- 
gent appreciation, the wise counsel, the “helping hand,” 
which may supply courage and vigor for unceasing en- 
deavor,—a need which every person in this audience may 
help to meet. 

The second need is closely related to the first. It is the 
need of generous and prompt financial support to enable the 
Association to publish more books and tracts, to supply more 
missionaries, to found and maintain more Unitarian 
churches, to do more efficient work in college towns, to en- 
ter the field of service opened to Unitarians among the for- 
eign populations in America and American dependencies, to 
carry forward the educational work so auspiciously begun at 


-Hackley Hall, to enter into cordial and more sympathetic 


communion with the fellow-workers in other nations,—a move- 
ment happily inaugurated by the International Council re- 
cently held in London. These needs have been carefully 
analyzed and their urgency made clear by our officers in 
their printed reports, and more especially in a tract called 
“Some Unitarian Opportunities.” All these publications I 
beg you to procure and read. 

Now I wish to emphasize a single need which concerns 
the Association as the working arm of our communion; 
namely, the religious education of our children. I am con- 
tinually meeting young men and women who confess that 
their parents, nominally of the Unitarian household, never 
talked with them on religious subjects, never sought to make 
them familiar with the principles of our faith, never gave 
them any information about our form of church government 
or about our single missionary organization. And what is 
the result? These young people are, on the whole, well dis- 
posed toward our faith, but are not vitally interested in its 
prosperity, are not prepared to make sacrifices for it, do not 
consider it as important as business or politics. At twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years of age they ask, “‘ What does Uni- 
tarianism stand for?” They say: ‘The American Unitarian 
Association! Oh, yes, that institution exists for the purpose 
of supplying the churches with ministers.” As if ministers 
were some variety of fruit to be plucked from trees and 
shipped off to market with the label attached, “To be 
eaten without delay, before decay sets in.” What are we to 
expect from such results? Why, the condition of the church 
of Sardis, to which came the message of rebuke and condem- 
nation, “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou art 
dead!” 

There is heard a cry for the re-enforcement of our ministry 
by our own earnest, devout, and well-trained young men. 
One of the Association’s officers recently wrote me, “‘ If you 
can say a good strong word for the profession, you will strike 
right at the critical point of our life and work.” If I were 
to present the claims of the Christian ministry to a young 
man, I should not speak from the commercial point of view. 
I should not urge the argument that it is a gentlemanly thing 
to enter the profession. Here, I should say, is an opportu- 
nity to do an honorable and useful work in the world. You 
may preach a gospel of the Divine Fatherhood; of salvation 
from a sinful life by the development of character, of human 
helpfulness in a world where care and trouble attend every 
step of experience. You may cherish ideal purposes and 
aims; you may give yourself in a ministry of pure self- 
sacrifice and ungrudging service. If you are strong in body, 
thoroughly educated, and believe with all your heart that the 
concerns of religion are the highest concerns that can engage 
the interest of a human soul, join “the brotherhood” and 
share its high endeavor. . Be sure of yourself, then come/ I 
have not found young men always indifferent to this appeal. 


But let me ask, What hope can there be for our ministry, what 
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hope can there be for our cause, if our children are denied 
the right of religious education in the home, if they know 
nothing of our Unitarian history and principles, nothing of 
the noble heritage which has come to us from the fathers, if 
they are not taught that their Unitarian faith rightfully claims 
the best they have to give? Parents who hear me, do not 
-so fail in the training of your children that the last sacrifice 
they would think of making is a sacrifice for their faith, that 
the last calling they would think of choosing is the Christian 
ministry in the Unitarian fellowship. 

The Association’s needs indicate the nature of its demand 
on the churches. Some one has said, “ The measure of the 
Association’s efficiency is simply the measure of the con- 
fidence and aid of its friends.” The statement is profoundly 
true. Thus Iam brought tothe word I would make the key- 
note of my address this morning,— Zoya/ty. As I use this 
word, I am thinking, not of those who are asking about the 
advisability or profit, the wisdom or glory, of becoming up- 
holders of liberal Christianity. Rather am I thinking of 
-those who ae, by conviction and sentiment, liberal Christians. 
We are all stirred by the loyalty of the man who has given 
himself to a cause, has enlisted for a campaign, and is 
ready to obey the orders for the day, “be they to march 
and fight or stand and wait.” The great question is, not 
What is my personal preference? but What does the cause 
demand at my hands? Men may come and men may go, 
but the cause remains, 

Now and again we hear it said, ‘‘Our gospel is not adapted 


_ to the needs of the great mass of men: only the cultured 


and refined can appreciate our message.”” My answer is, If 
our gospel presents the great, universal truths of religion, it 
is a gospel for all mankind. If our preaching and teaching 
of our gospel are not convincing, persuasive, helpful, our 
-clear duty is to change our methods of preaching and teach- 
ing. Let us not judge our gospel by its inferior limit. Let 
-us provide it with a better form of expression. 

There are others who say, “‘ Liberal Orthodoxy is. doing 
our work for us.” Is the statement true? Does Liberal 
Orthodoxy repudiate every form, no matter how attenuated, 
of the doctrine of the Trinity? Does it accept, without qual- 
ification or reservation, the strict humanity of Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Does it throw aside the dogma of a ruined human 
nature? Is it true that any form of orthodoxy, no matter 
how liberal, is appealing to men with the Unitarian gospel ? 

Approach the matter from another point of view. Shall 
we say that one individual or organization can do the work 
of another individual or organization? No man can assume 
my responsibility or bear my burden. When my duty is 
neglected, I am the man. So no other body of. Christians 
-can do our work for us. Some other body may do a work 


similar to ours, or it may try to doa work that we leave 


undone. Is that a reason, however, why we should shirk our 
responsibility? Can it be that some among us have not 
enlisted for the campaign, are not ready to obey the orders 
for the day? 

It is for us of the Unitarian faith cheerfully, loyally, to go 
on our way, unmindful of other communions, save as we ob- 
serve the requirements of a rational and helpful co-operation 
for holiness. I appeal to the honorable and venerable 
preachers of our faith on this platform to-day, I appeal to all 
the members of the “‘ brotherhood ” before me,— are you not 
stirred to the performance of whatever efficient service you 
give the world by a loyalty to your Unitarian faith strong 
‘enough to overcome all obstacles in the present and make 
you hopeful for the future? I appeal to this gathering of 
Unitarian men and women,— shall we not to-day pledge our- 
selves to a more consistent, self-denying loyalty to the gospel 
we profess and to the Association which is that gospel’s 
missionary agent? . 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have tried to make clear to you 


the opportunity and the needs of the American Unitarian 
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Association,—the ground of its endeavor, and the nature of 
its demand on the churches of our fellowship,— as I under- 
stand them. You call the Association your “ executive right 
arm.” But remember the right arm cannot be strong unless 
it is fed by the sound heart. You are the heart, the source 
of life and power, from which the Association must draw its 
support. Therefore, I ask you to appreciate its opportunity, 
to supply its needs, to be, in thought and act, its loyal friends 
and supporters. 


A Century’s Retrospect.* 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


I am instructed by the despotic powers which make the 
wheels of this Conference go round to occupy your attention 
for a half-hour with a Retrospect of Unitarianism in the 
Nineteenth Century. It is a shrewd bit of stage management 
which will serve to set off, by contrast, the prophetic address 
which is to come next, and from those wiser lips which have 
taught us to “look forward, and not backward.” One of us 
is to lay on the wood: the other is to bring down the fire 
from heaven. 

Among the notable phases of life in the nineteenth edie 
there has been a spiritual development which may as well be 
called the Unitarian movement. Not because it can be 
measured or monopolized by the little group of churches 
that wear that name; not because they have any business to 
brand it with their trade-mark, but because they are its best 
defined and most conspicuous product, and because also this 
movement represents the same strong and wide stream of 
tendency which has carried them along. 

This movement has affected in varying degree all Chiticeidas 
and sects. It has gone far to give new shape and color to 
private and public life, to literature, art, and politics, as well 
as to theology and ethics. It has set up new standards of 
conduct and created new types of character. These churches 
are its index and illustration. 

A hundred years ago Unitarianism was visible in America 
only as a mustard-seed. In 1776, King’s Chapel, in Boston, 
had expunged the Trinitarian clauses from its liturgy; and in 
1795 a little pastorless company had been gathered in Phila- 
delphia by Dr. Priestley. That was all, save the searchings 
of heart that were going on inside the Calvinistic mind of 
New England. 

Channing came to the Federal Street pulpit in 1803, 
the small beginning of a greatera. The clear, steady shining 
of his star was a presage to more than he could foresee. His 
own strong and bold pronunciamentos helped make inevitable 
the very denominationalism he dreaded. Yet, when the 
American Unitarian Association was organized in 1825, 
Christendom gave the event hardly more attention than the 
Roman world of Czsar Augustus gave to the feeble cry of 
one more new-born Hebrew child in Palestine. A hundred 
and twenty churches had been pushed out of the old New 
England “faith and order”; but heresies and schisms are 
no novelties in ecclesiastical history. “They will have their 
day, and cease to be,” said the complacent regulars. Mean- 


-while the liberals were torn by their own dissensions; or 


shall I say they were tortured by growing pains? The 
heated debates which followed Emerson’s Divinity School 
address in 1838, Parker’s South Boston sermon in 1841, the 
battle of Syracuse in 1866, and the Western issue in the 
eighties, must all have seemed to the great evangelical 
churches like those troubles in wicked hearts which contin- 
ually “cast up mire and dirt.” Was not the organization of 
this Conference in 1865 noted chiefly as a stir in the camp 
of the religious anarchists of the time ? 

Indeed, it was not till 1894, when the Unitarians were in- 


* An address before the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
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‘spired to glorify God and man with one heart and one mouth, 
that they came deeply to realize — if they have yet duly real- 
ized — their high calling to a place among the embodied and 
ordered forces of the religious world. Since then they have 
‘cared less what others might say, and more what they them- 
selves might be and become and do. Theend of the century 
has found us busy in drilling, mobilizing, and directing our 
forces, in hope to bear a worthy part in winning the victories 
of truth and righteousness and establishing the kingdom of 
light and love on earth, as it is in heaven. 

I might spend the time in tracing the century’s devel- 
opment of Unitarianism,—its embryology, infancy, adoles- 
cence, and maturity,— a series of changes as distinct as the 
phases of the moon; I might tell the story of internal con- 
flict and strenuous discussion over matters which now seem 
ludicrously small; I might show how our scattered and 
jealously independent congregations have been drawn to- 
gether in a happy fellowship of faith and love and work. 
It would make a lively story, but hardly a new one; and 
there are other things worth saying. And how many good 
things there is no time for! It would not be profitable, even 
if it were possible, to consider the Unitarian movement apart 
from the general conditions of the age: we need to see it as 
part of a larger whole, as the outcome of causes wider and 
deeper than itself, and as one contribution to a result vaster 
than itself,— one item in a world-programme. 

The rise of Unitarianism was at first a testimony to the in- 
completeness of the Protestant Reformation : it formulated the 
real issue between Rome and Reason. It seems not to have 
occurred to the professed successors of the apostles over there 
that, if God could be trusted to teach, man could be trusted to 
learn. The Reformers made a brave resistance to the papal 
usurpation; but they worshipped the half-gods of book and 
creed. So long as honest free thinking was under ban, re- 
ligion could only make men cowards. ‘There were more 
fetters to break. It had become necessary to challenge all 
the alleged authorities, to challenge them all the more ex- 
plicitly when they professed to speak in the name of God; 
and to distrust and discredit such as could give no satis- 
factory account of themselves. 

For the unsettled and troubled state of religious belief 
during the past century, the Unitarians must accept their 
full share of the blame —or the praise. Having vindicated 
the right and urged the duty of free thinking, they threw 
wide open the doors for both truth and error to come in or 
go out, 

An intelligent man, who made a long visit to Europe, re- 
solved to employ his leisure in carefully re-examining the 
grounds of his orthodoxy. He wrote me, “Any one who 
ventures on such an inquiry will not come out where he went 
in.” It is safe to say that the Christian mind of the nine- 
teenth century did not come out where it went in. 

The Unitarians themselves were no exceptions. At first 
they held as stoutly as the orthodox to the old supernatu- 
ralism which found no sure sign of divine manifestation 
outside of miracle, prophecy, and verbal inspiration. They 
defended their doctrines by the old strategy, protecting them- 
selves behind a breastwork bristling with proof-texts. Many 
a conservative countenance in the Federal Street congrega- 
tion must have looked like’an exclamation-point when Chan- 
ning’said that’ Jesus came not to shut.us up in a book, but 
to open the universe as the school of our:spiritual education. 

. -We cannot comprehend God aright if we do not go be- 
yond revelation, and learn in religion from all that we ob- 
serve.” The conceded right “to learn in religion from all 
that ‘we observe” has been one of the greatest gains of the 
century. 

In emphasizing their own right of dissent from the Cal- 
vinistic standards and in claiming that reason must be the 

—judge-of revelation, the Unitarians committed themselves to 
‘a principle which was destined to ‘transform all their relig- 
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ious thinking. They unconsciously lifted the anchor which 
held them to the shallow moorings of historic authority, and 
soon found themselves sailing the deep seas with God. 
There was some repetition of the terror felt by the seamen 
of Columbus, when for many days and nights they found 
themselves out of sight of land, with strange constellations 


‘scaring them from the sky. But none of us are now dis- 


turbed by the fact that not one aspect of divinity, humanity, 
Christology, exegesis, religious life, or public duty, appears 
to us as it did to our grandfathers. We ought, indeed, to 
occupy a little higher ground, standing on their graves : — 


“ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


Here is the point of view for our Retrospect. We are 
reading a chapter of évolution,—another name for the larger 
Bible. As all the long past has been a preparation for all 
the long future, so the nineteenth century has been a prepa- 
ration for the twentieth. In religion, as in civilization, there 
are steps and stages; there is'a parliamentary order of ‘pro- 
ceeding. 

Frame houses were impossible till men had invented tools 
for cutting timber ;‘ the tools were impossible till metals could 
be smelted and fashioned; metallurgy had to wait till Prome- 
theus brought down the fire. 

The religious work of the nineteenth century was largely 
what the Hebrews would have called .“ preparing the way‘of 
the Lord”’: it was a clearing away of rubbish, the opening 
of a highway along which the human procession might move 


“On to the bounds of the desert, 
On to the City of God.” 


The religious nature of man was partly tangled and stran- 
gled in the jungle of its own luxuriant overgrowths,— its ‘by- 
products of doctrine, tradition, ritual, organization, and lit- 
erature: it was necessary to liberate, simplify, and recon- 
struct,— to destroy in order to fulfil, It was necessary to 
unload inpedimenta; for religion’s own sake, it was necessary 
to get rid of much that passed under its name. It was nec- 
essary to recover the simplicity of nature. What does man 
need but to be alive and well? What use has the Father for 
His child but to make him heir of all things? 

We can still apply the saying of Lessing: “ This is not‘an 
enlightened age: it is an age becoming enlightened.” But 
it is impossible to measure the vast breaths of light which 
have been streaming over large parts of Christendom during 
the last hundred years. The old theology was like a per- 
petual eclipse of the sun. An awful shadow darkened heaven 
and earth. 

Pollok wrote without rebuke that “God grew dark with 
wrath.’”? Calvinism had obscured and perverted into a threat 
the sweet gospel truth that the main thing which God sees in 
man is not his sin, but his sonship; that in the worst man 
He sees His own child; diseased and self-imprisoned it may 
be, but still and foraver! an object of infinite love. 

In 1800, outside of a few brave Universalists, despised Esa 
detested, there was not a preacher who dared to ‘say ‘with 
full breath, “His mercy endureth forever”; though, as 
Parker ‘said later, the Universalists were ‘the only people 
who taught immortality in such a form that one could ‘wish 
it to be true. And they had not yet thought their own glori- 
ous faith clear of the absurd idea of “ death and glory,” 

The ‘heavens and earth of the old ‘spiritual order “pass 
away; but the Christ-message of God’s Fatherhood «and 
Man’s Sonship climbs and shines like the morning ‘sun. 
Any ‘conception of God which -does not contain these éle- 
ments, supplied by Jesus, is becoming as impossible torphi- 
losophy as to faith. Incarnation or immanence is ‘accepted 
as the rule, and not as the exception. So, being dead, our 
prophets still speak. ie 

‘“ All minds are of:one family,” says Channing. — 
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“ Man learns to conceive the worship of God only through 
human relations,” says Andrew Peabody. 

“Conscience represents, not the divine frown, but the 
divine love,” says Starr King. 

“God, having made the soul for goodness, is educating it 
for goodness,” says Freeman Clarke, 

- © There is a religious faculty in man, and God is its 

object,” says Parker. 

_ “There is one word greater than Religion, that is Human- 

ity,” says Hedge. 

_ And Bellows — with a voice as of many waters — glories 
in “the unsectarian sect,’ which represents “the unitary 

Eicen of all things human into relation with all things 

divine.” 

Not all Unitarian preaching has been: equally clear, vital, 
coherent, and ringing; but great voices like these have been 
sounding through the century. And how many have set the 
high faith and hope to music! The air still vibrates to the 
symphony-notes of Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and a whole forest of singing birds, 

But all these were pioneers. No one has claimed) that his 
message was final, God having still provided for better 
things to come. The forerunners secured a readier and 
wider hearing for others, who in the later years of the cen- 
tury have not been disobedient to the ever-clearing vision. 
For from all quarters of the universe reports. have been 
coming in: more light has been breaking from the unpris- 
oned written word, from the gathered treasures of human 
experience, from the comparative studies of religion, from 
profounder researches into the worlds of matter and mind, 
from, the. busy teachings of that spirit which leads into all 
truth only that it may lead into all good, and through that 
thin, translucent veil which never wholly hides the Infinite 
from the finite. Yes, ‘it is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes,” 

- The age has been deeply sticnad by two noble and fruitful 
motives,— the passion for reality and the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, the love of truth and the love 6f mankind. Both 
these principles are at the heart of the modern movement 
as they were at the heart of Jesus. 

The first — the love of truth —has compelled all honest 
men. to distinguish between their traditions and their convic- 
tions. It has given vitality to science, and made it a means 
of grace. It has made the higher order of fiction truer than 
history. And it has anointed the critical faculty to a holy 
priesthood which must bear the sacred vessels with clean 
hands. The Strong One has again appeared among us with 
his winnowing fan, driving away great clouds of chaff and 
garnering the wheat for breadstuff and for the seed of many 
a future harvest. 

‘The second —the enthusiasm of humanity —has swept 
slavery from Christendom, has multiplied the agencies of 
education and beneficence, and has, inspired millions with 


‘the faith that nothing on earth or in heaven is too good for 


the least of these our brethren. It has softened the animos- 
ities of sect and party; it has compelled the fortunate and 
prosperous to acknowledge their stewardship and their re- 
sponsibility for the common welfare. And on many an 


_ issue of social justice it may have made us almost too urgent 


for the previous question. 

“ Charity” has been a very common noun for ages, but 
“philanthropy”? is a modern word; ‘‘international” is a 
recent coinage; “ the solidarity of the race”’ and “the per- 
fectibility of man” are phrases which must still be explained. 
And the days are not far back when any talk of the dignity 
of human nature seemed like a signal for revolt against the 
Supreme Power. 

President Eliot remarks that only for about a century has, 
democracy been an effective working force. Coincident 
with the social process of levelling upward and with the 
people’s gathering sense of power, there has been a rapid 
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growth of that common respect of men for each other which 
Dr. Furness. identified with practical Christianity. ‘What! 
strike a man?” exclaimed, Channing; and flogging disap- 
peared from the navy. The treatment of men as brutes; still, 
goes on; but humanity has developed a sensitive nerve- 
structure which shudders as never before at any wrong done 
to the humblest human being, of whatever race or clime, 

One result appears in the growing protest against abuses 
of power and monopolies of advantage. All profitable z- 
equities and despotisms, big and little, die hard; but the bat- 
tle is more than half gained when they are put on the de- 
fensive. The spirit of the new time makes altruistic service 
a fashion, and almost a fad:-it bids us call no man master, 
and it makes us ashamed to be called masters. Educated 
and official persons feel obliged to announce themselves as 
public servants. 

No ecclesiastical palings can shut out the all-pervading 
atmosphere. The most stuffy and smothering churchman- 
ship must catch now and then a whiff of the winds of heaven. 
Independency invades all churches. Presbyter, bishop, arch- 
bishop, and pope must reckon with the constituency and con- 
jure with the name of “liberal.” Even our Roman Catholic 
brethren are half-consciously charmed with the idea of a 
“free church in a free state.” The most foolish ‘popular 
noises ” are significant, and are treated with respect. The 
lay element— vast and turbulent —is qualifying itself for 
the exercise of its conscious power: it is learning wisdom 
from its own damaging blunders, 

But this democratic flame does not yet burn clear: it 
does not consume its own smoke. We believe it is a fire 
from heaven ; but we cannot blame those who suspect a dif- 
ferent origin. The needless and wasteful conflicts between 
capital and: labor, the clash of plutocratic arrogance with 
proletarian violence, the popularity of military men, and the 
centralization of power made necessary by imperial policies, 
the foolish attempts to counteract lawlessness by more law- 
lessness, and the not less foolish disposition to depend: on, 
brute force or legislation to do the work of moral, reform, 
all show how slowly we learn the angel-song of peace, and. 
good will. 

But the leaven of divine love is slowly spreading through 
the huge human lump; and: probably there. was never a time 
when the spirit of caste or social exclusiveness, appeared, so, 
vulgar, when war was felt to be so brutal and senseless, and 
when the degradation of any human being was so painful to. 
contemplate as now. Despite all wrongs and shames, the 
nineteenth century was. a seed-plot of brotherhood; and the 
harvest is on the way. 

The twentieth century begins, with one costly advantage. 
left by its predecessor. ‘The moral situation has been un- 
covered. The-forces of good and evil are manifest ; and the 
battle has been put in array. 

We can measure “the vast glooms. of woe and sin,” the 
weltering masses of greed, sensuality, and violence, and the 
dull inertia or indifferentism which is still more difficult to, 
reach. We know that “man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless millions mourn,” We know that no government 
can be trusted to apply the Golden Rule to national or inter- 
national affairs. We must still repeat Kossuth’s complaint 
that “there is not yet a Christian nation.” We know, too, 
that all the churches, including our own, are not only behind 
the times, but more or less compromised. by existing evils. 

But we know something better and more to the purpose. 
We know that ‘they that are for us are more than all that 
can be against us.” We know that one ray of light is more 
than a match for a world of darkness. We know that one 
throb of heavenly life means more than the deepest slumber 
of death. We know that the infinite and eternal Energy 
wakes while we sleep and works through our weakness. 

Knowing these things, we know our place and our duty. 
Despite humiliating deficiencies and failures, we have been 
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honored with a large-and handsome part in the historic gains 
of the century. It has been given to our prophets, seers, and 
sages to utter living oracles for the guidance and illumination 
of mankind. It has been given to our little group of 
churches to rear a large proportion of the men and women 
who have furnished life-sized illustrations of beautiful char- 
acter and bountiful service. 

It is not to our reproach that we have been a school quite 
as much as a church. The century was full of churches, 
there was need of a school; and the Unitarians did not make 
their place,— it was appointed for them. It is not wholly a 
disadvantage that we are few in number: a small body can 
the more easily put itself in motion;.and the King’s high- 
way is open and free to all. It is a good time to read the 
story of Gideon and his three hundred,— the legend which 
tells how one could chase a thousand and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight. 

The present sums up all the past, and the situation rightly 
understood is at once a revelation and a command. 


“ Louder than thunder of summer’s loud shower, 
On the dome of the sky God is striking the hour.” 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 


He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat ; 
Be swift our souls to answer Him, be jubilant ‘our feet.” 


A Retrospect and Prospect. 


BY REV., E. E. HALE, D.D. 


We have white paper to write upon. We have Infinite 
Power to work withal. If I were addressing clergymen and 
were using a professional figure, I should say there was no 
dust in the pulpit cushions. This all means that, as the new 
century begins, we may forget the things that are behind and 
reach forward to those that are before. This was good coun- 
sel given eighteen hundred and forty or more years ago, 
and we have not got round to it till now. Now we can take 
this counsel, and begin again. : 

I say, we have Infinite Power to work witha]. The last 
century has been piling up resources of physical power such 
as we are not yet accustomed to. But we know now that 
we have it, and we know who it is who controls. Speaking 
roughly, and yet definitely accurate enough for our purpose, 
the physical power of the average man in any centre of the 
United States is, in 1901, one thousand times as great as his 
grandfather had in 1801. The power developed by the 
steam-engine of the ship which goes from New York to Liv- 
erpool in six days is greater than all the power which 
Cheops used in building the Great Pyramid; and if, when 
Napoleon had been in Egypt in 1799, he had set out to 
build a pyramid, he could have brought to bear in a single 
day no more power than Cheops had at command. Take 
the mere matter of steam. There were five steam-engines 
in the United States in the year 1801. Within a mile of me 
as I stand to-day, man has at command far more resource 
than that of this one only unconscious power of nature, 

Now who is it who controls this power? It is wholly 
under the control of the moral forces. ‘The moral forces are 
swayed by God and his children, or, if you prefer to put it 
so, by the children and their father. I like to say with per- 
fect reverence what perhaps is not said enough, that the di- 
rection of what is called the power of nature, of what I 
called just now the unconscious power of nature, is all in 
the family,— the father and the child, the child and the 
father. And if every day, when you and I say, Our Father 
who art in heaven, if we mean anything, and if we say what 
we mean, we are claiming, as the Bible says, to partake of 
the nature of God; we are claiming, as the Bible says, that 
we are made in his image; we are claiming, as Saint Paul 
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says, that we walk in the Holy Spirit; we are claiming, as 
the Saviour says, that it is the Spirit of God who puts into 
our mouth the words that we say, he gives to our hands the 
success with which they work. I should like to say, without 
trespassing farther on the ground which our friend Doctor 
Ames has made so new and real to us,— I should like to say 
that the universal discovery of this last century of the im- 
manent presence of God has revealed to man all his own 
omnipotence, if only he chooses to use the almightiness of 
God. We are quite familiar with the statement that, because 
we are children of God, we must be eternal as he is. Saint 
Paul says, and the nineteenth century has proved, that, if 
we choose to work with him, if we choose to will and to do 
of his good pleasure, God works with us and gives us com- 
plete power to carry through his aims. 

It is true that we cannot say in a given instance how much 
of the work is his and how much is the work of his children ; 


but I do not see that we want to say, I do not know why we, 


should want to say. As I had occasion to say the other 
day, here is Mozart, the father, who has prepared the score 
of the music which Mozart, the son, is to perform. The 
little boy rises gladly to the task, the glad father listens with 
pleasure to the exquisite music. Whose work is it? Is it 
the father’s? Is it the child’s? It is the father working 
with the child; it is the child working with the father. Here 
in a single statement of what half of us have seen in our own 
households in the last week is the statement of the Infinite 
Power lent, if you please, by God to his children; given, if 
you please, by God to his children; inherited, if you choose 
to use that word there,— take what word you please,— shared 
by the father and the child, if only the child choose to go to 
work with God, or, as the Scripture says, to enter into his 
purpose, if he wish to bring in the reign of God, if he wish 
that the kingdom of heaven may come. 

Now, if he really believe that the kingdom of God is at 

hand, if he really believe that the reign of God is here wait- 
ing to control the world, man will join with the Father; 
and, as Mr. Ames has been showing us and as we have been 
growing to know in the last half of the great century, the 
pathway is at last clear, the valleys are raised and the moun- 
tains hewed down, so that the kingdom of God may come. 
- The questions are but trivial. The questions of questions 
for us here are, 7“ we mean to bring it in, when we mean to 
bring it in, and to which part of the work will we first devote 
ourselves, Just as DeWitt Clinton has Lake Erie to unite 
with the Hudson or the Hudson to unite with Lake Erie. 
Where shall he begin? At Syracuse, at Utica, at Roch- 
ester? These are bits of mere local pride, a little incident 
of history which will be forgotten. What is necessary is that 
he and his shall begin somewhere. And then, when the 
barge from the Hudson floats into the basin at Lake Erie, or 
when the food from Lake Erie feeds the hungry of England, 
why, men forget, and quite naturally forget, who struck the 
first spade blow and where it was driven. 

I will not hold you long in saying what I want to say as 
to these three days when you are together. Dr. Hedge 
said in the beginning that this Conference exists to reveal 
the Unitarian Church to itself. I think this is true. 
three days we can find out what we are for in the first gen- 
eration of the new century, that will be worth something. If 
then we can go home and set about doing the work we are 
for, that will be a great deal. I might say that will be every- 
thing. The question is not one of the counting of heads. 
It makes little difference in history what are the numbers of 
those who met at the first communion table, or in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, or on the day of Pentecost in a great 
throng, or how many landed on Plymouth Rock and how 
many signed the Declaration of Independence,— twelve men, 
one hundred and twenty men and women, three thousand 
people in a crowd, twenty or thirty sea-sick families gather- 
ing to dig post-holes on the sands above Plymouth. It 
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makes no difference whether there are ten or ten thousand; 
the question is whether they do the thing they are sent to 
do. As we have seen and as Dr. Ames has said so well, 
the roadway is open. . 

And the answer, as I have said, has been ready for nine- 
teen hundred years; but — let me again borrow one of our bold 
New England phrases — we have not got round to the answer 
until now. If I were asked to make this speech in sixteen 
words, I should say that the time of the ecclesiastics is over, 
and the time for everybody to work has begun. 

The instruction given by the first authority at the most 
critical moment of history and at the most distinguished 
place in the world,— the instruction is plain enough; for on 
the mountain above the lake, in the moment when ancient 
history ends and modern history begins, Jesus Christ said, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God.” He said that all things 
should be added to people who made that choice. And in 
every physical experiment what he then said has proved true. 
As Dr. Ames has said, The world has been cleared of the 
rubbish, it has been dug to the foundations, it has been 
brushing away with its dust-cloth the bacteria and bacilli of 
ecclesiasticism, of ritualism, of dogmatic theology and other 
remnants of paganism; and now there stands clear before 
us the crisis and the question which stood before Israel in 
the desert, which stood before Israel so often afterward, who 
wants the reign of God, who wants to work with God, who 
wants to seek the kingdom of God, first, first, first, and not 
second, third, or last. So far as I see, this address is made 
to individuals as it is to churches, to churches as it is to 
States, the same demand made upon each and all, to John or 
to Mary, to A, B,C in the directory, to the government of 
the United States, to the Emperor of Russia, to the Unita- 
rian Association, to the Unitarian Conference,— the instruc- 
tion is that we seek the kingdom of God first. To any 
given church, as a Christian organization, the injunction is 
not that you shall have a decorous Sunday service at half 
past ten and in the evening a music service or a forward 
movement for an hour and three-quarters, and forget the rest 
of the time that you are a church, but that for the only 
object of the existence of that church you shall have the 
coming in of the kingdom of God standing evident before 
all eyes. The injunction is that for the individual, as he 
rises from bed, thanks God for light, and washes his face in 
the morning, the first question shall be, How can I serve the 
living God to-day, how can I bring in his kingdom? Given 
this wish on the part of the church or the individual, it is now 


absolutely certain that the man works with God and God 


means to put him through. Two or three hundred million 
people, more or less, prayed God yesterday morning that this 
world might be fed. God chooses to answer that prayer, and 
so through this yesterday and to-day he and his children 
work together. The harvest from last winter and this summer 
is piled up in the elevators, and long trains are running from 
the West tothe East. The steamers are filling at Duluth, at 
Chicago, at New Vork, at Boston, that the food may be sent 
which is to be eaten in London, by the Boers in the concen- 
trado camps, in the shape of hardtack in Manila, in answer to 
this prayer for daily bread. Millions of men are at work with 
the one God, the one God is at work with millions of men; 


-and as the sun goes down to-night, and those people say 


again, ‘Give us day by day our daily bread,” the God who 
works with his children has answered their petition of 
yesterday. 

That is a very small illustration, but it will answer. It 
will show what will happen when, with a like earnestness, 
men, churches, and States unite in bringing in the kingdom 
of God in all the affairs of this world that his will may be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven, and for this the time 
is ready. The world is ready for the union of the nations, 
so that every man may find his own place. If Alabama does 
not want the black man, the black man shall have a home, 
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perhaps, on the upper waters of the Paraguay River. If the 
people on the Upper Congo need Tom Osborne’s reapers or 
Oliver Ames’s shovels, the freight train between Cairo and 
the Cape shall have a branch to give them what they need. 
If the peasant of Bohemia wants to build a new home where 
there shall be no smoke and dust between his cabin and 
God’s blue sky, he shall choose his home in Southern Siberia, 
if he prefer it, or in the tableland of Mexico, if he want it. 
He shall go east or he shall go west. For this shall the 
nations of the world unite. Nation shall not make war 
against nation: the sword shall be beat into a ploughshare, 
and the spear into a pruning-hook. All this means that you 
and I, the black man who is picking cotton, John Pierpont 
Morgan who is making rails, shall do something about it,— 
shall do something about the coming of the kingdom of God. 
It means that the dullest crowd in the lower wards of New 
York and the First Congregational Church of Cranberry 
Centre and the Mutual Improvement Society of boys at the 
McKinley Four Corners in North Dakota shall do something 
about it. It means that a Conference like this shall not be 
satisfied with discussing the little questions of theology or the 
details of the ecclesiastical religion. It means that the re- 
ligious business of the next century is for all men and all 
women, not for the clergy or the sextons or the monks or any 
other professionals. This Conference must make the plough- 
boy in Dakota, the engine-driver in the valley of the Mohawk, 
the look-out on the steamer’s deck, and the bootblack in the 
streets of New York,— it must make them all understand that 
they are all in God’s work and that he needs them to-day. 
For once the work of the State and the Church is the same ; 
the work of the layman and the priest is the same; the work 
of the men and the women is the same. The order of the 
day is for what they call in the German army the rising of the 
Landsturm, which means the rising of the people. They bor- 
row it from the time when the whole nation, if it chose, 
marched from the mouth of the Elbe to the fertile fields of 
Lombardy. We are well rid of the antagonism of the past. 
We stand looking out from the mountains through whose 
cafions we have been creeping upon the broad Pacific of the 
new century. For these endeavors we are promised om- 
nipotent power on one condition. If we seek the Lord our 
God, we shall find him,—if we seek for him with all our 
heart and mind and soul and strength. And this condition 
means that as his children we shall not be satisfied with the 
foolish chatter of monkeys and crickets. The man of action 
is greater than the man of talk. We shall determine to do 
his work, to seek his kingdom first, then the things will be 
added,— the copper mines and the gold reefs and the iron 
and the steel and the butter and the bread will be added to 
the Church or the State or the world which seeks first the 
reign of God and the righteousness of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


If you are true to God, you shall feel that there is a life of 
the soul that pales all other in its exceeding glory.— Robert 
Collyer. 


rd 


No one can have a true idea of right until he does it, any 
genuine reverence for it until he has done it often and with 
cost, any peace ineffable in it till he does it always and with 
alacrity.— James Martineau. 

J 


There is always action and reaction. If the great soul 
makes the great hope, the great hope makes the great soul,— 
at least the greater soul. Was never great hope yet which 
did not greaten him that cherished it.— Selected, 
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Back to the Soil.* 


Edward Everett Hale does well to assist this 
beok with some of his earnest and persuasive 
words, as a. preface. The work of reversing 
social currents is not an easy one. But for the 
past twenty-five years it has been apparent to 
social scientists, both in Europe and in America, 
that the concentring of. population in cities was 
a degenerating force; that the chief problem 
ahead of us was to make country life once more 
attractive and possible, Mr. Gilman is one of 
the’ earnest workers along this line. He be- 
lieves. that he has discovered a method for 
making the country congenial to the class or 
classes, which have heretofore dreaded isolation 
and loneliness. It is hardly possible to go into 
an.extensive review of his Circle City. I have 
laid.down the book with the conviction that it is 
the production of a man who has worked at the 
problem with the pen, and not with the hoe. 
He has admirable sentiments, and most of his 
supposed facts are real facts; but there is lack 
enough of practical experiment. His aim {s to 
get rid of lonesomeness. So his houses are 
grouped at the sharp points of a plot of land 
divided: into triangles. All these sharp ends 
point toward a centre, and so bring the houses 
near each other. “Thus a group would be 
formed, which would be large enough to furnish 
all the social life that could be desired. I 
would have these lots come not quite to a 
centre; but they should converge on a plot of 
land, circular in shape, whereon could be located 
a school-house, a church, a public hall, and 
other needful buildings.” Study this scheme, 
and you will at once see that it amounts to little 
more than a rather formal construction of a 
village. Im fact, our villages arose from pre- 
cisely this desire of social intercourse, But, as 
to, farming long triangles, a practical land- 
worker would say, This scheme would run our 
land off in lots one-quarter of a mile or more 
long; and we must do the larger share of our 
work at a great distance from our houses. The 
amount of travel, in accomplishing our farm 
work, would be something enormous. 
ideal farm-home places the house as near the 
centre of the land as possible. Farm work can- 
not be done at one point of your land. Farm 
housework even could not be done at the tail 
end of fifty acres, strung out so as to be a long 
triangle. The women would be out of com- 
munication with the men three-fourths of the 
time. The men, to get their dinners, must 
tramp unreasonably. It would be easy, but not 
pleasant, to go through this book, and show 
that our noble-spirited author makes a total 
blunder in supposing that our present farm ar- 
rangements are not a natural growth or evolu- 
tion. He cannot revolutionize them by the- 
orizing. 


There is another difficulty; for, while it is true | 


that most of the herded classes dread the loneli- 
ness of farm life, they just as deeply abhor the 
tameness of village life. It is a lack of individu- 
ality which hinders their development into 
farmers. By this we mean lack of power for 
personal initiative. Still deeper there is in 
these people a physical and moral mergence in 
that conglomerate which we call the mass or 
masses. They (or it) are not only incapable of 
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iappreciating the country and nature, but, on |- 


the contrary; are very capable of comprehending 
the sensual and moral confusion which expresses 
itself in licentiousness and drunkenness, but 
which, in a social grade a little higher, expresses 
itself as, conventionalism. In the country the 
cheap confusion of personality is far less. easy 
than in the congested cities. Even drunkenness 
is not pleasant alone, It is a social evil. De- 
generation goes on mostly in the lump. Moral, 
or immoral, bacteria thrive best in the crowd. 

Once more, while our author is inculcating his 
theory, let us notice that Nature has been at 
work on the same problem, and:is solving it in 
a very different way. Farmers’ telephone lines 
now connect half a million farm-houses. with 
each other, and with long distance lines. 
Farmers’ wives can converse freely with each 
other over. a space of miles. New social group- 
ings are being created. The village is rapidly 
becoming an outgrown idea. Elbow room is 
wanted. The urbanizing of the country follows. 
The better classes are moving out from the 
cities, and doing their city work by ’phone. 
The herded classes are already touched by the 
new spirit, but are by no means alive to their 
coming opportunity. They will not easily, give 
up the heavenly joys of tenement, life, but give 
them up they must and will. The city will 
slowly, but surely, dissolve, and aérate itself 
into suburbanism. Rural Free Mail Delivery 
is working to the same end. 

The idea of lessening labor is always a good 
one, but I have not the least idea that Nature 
will evolve conditions that will give us release 
from labor. If so, she has got through with us, 
means to fossilize us, and create something bet- 
ter. “Man is as lazy as circumstances will per- 
mit,” so Nature will not permit us to get out of 
work. In fact, inventions never have lessened 
toil, only, made it more pleasant. There is just 
as much to do, per capita, as there was seventy- 
five years ago, before there was a reaper, a 
nail-cutter, or a sewing-machine. Utopia does 
not lie along that road.. Shirk Avenue leads to 
Fools’ Paradise. But I recommend! Mr. Gilman’s 
book as a thoroughly wholesome, manly attempt 
to help us out of the social muddle into which 
we have. been plunged by steam. power. 


THE PRACTICE OF Cwarity, By Edward |’ 
'L. C, Page & Co. $1.50.— Fairy stories belong 


Thomas Devine. New York: Lentilhon & Co. 
60 cents.— Mr. Devine is the general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
and speaks on these matters out of a wide 
experience. His book contains information 
which every citizen ought to know, and indicates 
clearly the kind of work that may be expected 
from the organizations which he represents. 
The service of charity has come to be a genuine 
profession, demanding training, like any other. 
Universities provide special courses in social 
work, periodicals offer opportunities for ex- 
change of experiences, conferences allow special- 
ists to be heard, and now the time seems to 
have come for the establishment of a training 
school for professional workers. 
York school in philanthropic work may be 
regarded as the beginning of suchaschool. It 
will hold this summer its fourth annual session; 
and, judging from the programme carried out in 
1900, it demands earnestness and application 
from its students. A book like this concerns 
everybody ; for, as Mr. Devine‘says, “It is the 
duty of all to be charitable, and no one is 
charitable whose attempts at relief result only in 
'the help that hurts.” 


_tiveness, but he fails in constructive power. 
story is confused and fantastic. 
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ARLINE VALERE. By Joseph Hallworth.. 
Boston: L. C. Page, & Co. $1.50.— Mr,. Hall: 
worth’s book is interesting as a literary curiosity ; 
for it is repreduced in fac-simile from the original 
manuscript, illustrated with many tiny pen-and- 
ink sketches on the margin. It must be seldom 
that such artistic copy falls to the lot of a pub- 
lisher ; but, legible as is this clear, fine hand- 


‘writing, it serves chiefly as an object-lesson or 


warning for authors to indicate the tax upon the 
eyes that comes from reading many pages of 
script, even the plainest possible. - For this 
reason the story will remain sealed: from. many. 
who. will glance over the volume with interest. 
For their benefit it may be said that it is.a tale 
of humble.life in New York, written, somewhat. 
after the manner of Dickens, 


SEVEN.GREAT AMERICAN Poets. By Beatrice, 
Hart. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co.— Miss 
Hart has managed. to make an interesting 
book out of this much-used material, the. 
lives of Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. It is intended 
for scholars, and not necessarily for those in 
advanced grades, Miss Hart, who has won a 
Ph.D. and has had much experience as a teacher 
in New York, tells briefly and simply the life 
story of each author, enriching it with selections 
from his work that are reminiscent and, subjec- 
tive, in order to increase the personal interest. 
The .work is well done, and the biographical: 
sketches are all interesting. 


THE LorD OF THE SEA. By M. P.. Shiel.. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company,—The_ 
author of Zhe Yellow Danger has written an; 
eccentric and sensational novel, the climax of, 
which comes in the establishment of Jewish em- 
pire.in Palestine. This result is reached after 
the hero has passed through numerous strangely 


'varied experiences as a farmer, a convict, a 


refugee, a very Croesus of wealth, a ruler of 
the ocean, demanding tribute of the nations, 
and king regent of the British Empire. Mr. 
Shiel may lay claim to.a good degree of inven-~ 
The 


. 


Prince HAROLD. ByL.F. Brown. Boston: 
especially to the Christmas time, and this first 
one of the autumn crop is a reminder that they 
will soon be in season. It is a fanciful tale, 
intended for the young and for “those who have; 


young hearts,” in the course of which numerous. 
young 


remarkable. things happen and unimaginable, 
dangers are successfully surmounted. It is, 
meant to, teach indirectly the lesson that joy 
and content may be found in humble homes, 
while high station brings care and responsibility ; 
but the genuine fairy-tale lover will prefer to 
find his morals in such side instructions as that 
“pie at breakfast is ostentatious.” 


Miscellaneous, 


In addition to the fashion features and prac- 
tical dressmaking advice of the De/ineator, the 
October number is full of good general reading, 


| illustrated under the immediate direction of the 


well-known artist, William Martin Johnson. 


“A Most Lamentable Comedy” is the title, of 
a powerful novelette by Mr. William Allen 


| White, which begins in the September 21 issue 


of the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia. 
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“This absorbing serial is a study -of - inant 


hysterics,—the story ofa State gone mai 


"The St. Wicholas Magazine announces ‘a néWw; 
‘departure for the coming year. It will no longer 
shave serial stories, but every other issue of the 
magazine will contain a long story complete in 
that one number. The new departments, “Nat- 
‘ure and Science” and ‘St. Nicholas League,” 
"Have attracted the ‘attention of educators every- 
where, and have done much to increase the cir- 
culation of St. Vicholas. 


'T. Y. Crowell & Co. have added to their 
“séties of ‘Children’s Favorite Classics a transla- 
tion'of Edmondo de Amicis’famous 7/ Cuore by 
Isabel F. Hapgood, who calls it Heart. This 

journal of an Italian school-boy is an interesting’ 
‘indication of certain phases of Italian home life 
and of the relation between the author and his 
‘own father. It has much of the attraction of 
‘a’ personal revelation, and deserves its place in 
literature. Jean Ingelow’s story of AZopsa the 
fairy is another addition to the same series. Its 
continued popularity has been tested by two, 
vA at least. The books are printed 
‘om new plates, and illustrated. The price is! 
saitey cents. 


The Cosy Corner Series of books for children, 
“published by L. C. Page & Co., are intended! 
“to ‘include only such’as have genuine literary, 
‘merit. Findelkind by Mile. de la Ramée and 
‘Madam Liberality by Mrs. Ewing will be appre- 
ciated best by older readers, but there are also 
many children who feel their delicacy and sympa- 
thetic touch. Frances E. Crompton’s charming 
“story, Gatty and J, has the real child atmosphere, 
"and is ‘wholesome, cheery, and helpful. In 4 
Small, Small Child E. Livingston Prescott shows 
the influence for good that the love for a poor, 
weak child may be in the life of rough men; and’ 
this may be counted also among the books which 
“appeal primarily to olderreaders. A Bad Penny 
‘is by John T. Wheelwright, the author of ‘Ro//o 
in: Cambridge,and is concerned with the fortunes 
‘and misfortunes of a boy about fifteen, also a 
student at Harvard College. It is marked by 
“incident and variety. A Little Puritan Pioneer 
by Edith Robinson is an interesting story about 


‘the ‘first settlement of Boston, and recalls the |’ 


fact that Miss Robinson has already written four 
or five of these colonial tales which show her 
interest in the early history of the country and 
her ability to interpret it to’a child’s imagina- 
tion. The Fairy of the Rhone is a poetic narra- 
tion of a river legend and romantic betrothal. 


‘This Cosy Corner Series numbers now about |} 


‘fifty volumes. They are sold at the uniform 
»price of fifty cents each. ; 


The Magazines. 


—— 


‘The leading paper in the Century Vigusind 


“for October is a descriptive discussion of the 
“Practice of the Law in New York” by Judge 


Henry E. Howland, enlivened by anecdotes and |, 
accompanied by pictures of the noted lawyers | 


and judges of the State. Mary Gay Humphreys 


“writes of the men of New Japan; and articles or | 


stories by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Helen, 


Churchill Candee, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Maria |}, 


S. Porter, and Esther B. Tiffany, show that 
women receive a welcome here as contributors, 


John Mead Howells describes a “French Gov-|’ 
ernment School from the Inside” with consider. /) 
able‘humor, and the article will prove ‘especially |. 
enjoyable to students of art and architecture. |j}, 
One of the more important articles is that by, 
Milton Harlow Northrup upon the elective com | 
mission under the title “A Grave Crisis in'} 
‘American History.” He gives a full account of |i 
‘the formation and action of the body that de-|,] 
Mr, Northrup |, 


cided the Tilden-Hayes election. 
was secretary of ‘the special’ committee of ‘the 
House of Representatives, and thus writes’with 
authority and knowledge. .An unsigned article 


_sketches briefly, but well, the young president of |, 


Yale, Arthur T. Hadley, significant, of course, 
*of the Yale Bicentennial’ e Lighter Vein de- 
“partment includes another of Policeman Come 
adventures, ’ 


' Our ‘Houseboat on the Nile. 


| Johnny 


{| Romance. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. ) 


Aton, Mifflin & Co., 
ante. By Charles nyse *Dinismore, 


From Hi 
rye ‘Teachings of 
The ‘Tory Lover. By Sara Orne ewett. $1.50. 
rg sath $1.75. 
Jaconetta her Loves. By ee Davis. 
cents. 
From Lee & She; 
SE a! and Other Articles, 
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‘a, Bos 
"By Wiliam GC, Todd,| 


From G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Owen Glyndwr. By Arthur Granville Bradley. Br35- 
ourteau, and Other Poems. By William Henry’ 
Drummond. $1.25. 
A Crazy Angel. By Annette L. Noble. $1.00. 
In Our bee yy Marion Harland. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
A Short History of the Hebrews. By R. L. Ottley. 
From Whittaker & Co., New York. 
The Son of Amram.: By G. Monroe Royce, 
Modern American Bible. St. Luke. With Notes and 
Introduction, By Frank Schell Ballentine. 
From the Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnatt. 
Life Questions. By John Henry Francis. ‘50 cents. 
From A,C, cl Tiras & Co., Chicago. 
The Battle Invisible. By Eleanor C. ‘Reed. $1.25. 
From Atlanta to the Sea. By Byron A, Dunn. 25. 
From the Sunday School Association, Londo: 
Travel and Life in Palestine. By Rev. J. ite Sunderland. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 

Romance-Serenade. For the piano. oH ilson G. Smith. 

Villanelle. Forthe piano. By James porte: 

Souvenir Valse. For the piano. By Wilson G. Smith.) 

Sweet Caresses for the piano. = Otto Langey. 

Gavotte. For the piano. By Carl A. Preyer 

Knights of the Sword. March and two-step. For the) 
piano. By Bernhard Stern. 

Berceuse. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 

Dance of the Dryads. For the piano. By Wilson G., 


Smith. 
Valse Lente. For the piano. By Carl A, Preyer. 
Folk Song. For the piano. By Carl A. Preyer, j 
For the piano. By Carl.A. Preyer. 


Slumber 
Under the Christmas Tree. For the piano. By Paull 
By Anton Strelezki. 


By Wilson G, Smith.) i 


er. 
Rondoletto. For the piano. 
Third Tarantelle, © For the piano. 


Essays Theological and 


Literary 


By CHARLES CARROLL EVER- 
ETT, D.D., late Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, author of “The 
Gospel of Paul,” ‘“ Poetry, ‘Comedy, 
and Duty,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.75,’ 


‘met; postpaid, $1.90. 
This book contains Prof. Everett’s 
last work, and finely ‘expresses his } 
‘spirit of sweet reasonableness, “high 
seriousness, and devotion to lofty ideals. 
His wide scholarship, clear intélligerice,: 
ripe wisdom, and persuasive utterance 


are well shown in this volume. 


The Teachings ‘of 


Dante 


By REV. CHARLES A. DINSMORE. 
With Photogravure ‘of Portrait of 
‘Dante by D.-G. Rossetti, and a re-, 
production of the ‘“ Figura Univer- 
sale.” Crown 8vo, $1.50; ze; post- 
paid, $1.65. 

Mr. Dinsmore has long ‘been a stu- 
dent of Dante, and here approaches, 
him from the modern religious point of. 
| view. He finds in Dante a corrective 

'to some present tendenciés in religious 
thought and a source ‘of permanent} 

| inspiration 'to faith. 


Sold by all Booksellers. ‘Sent, postpaid, by 1 


|| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


The Oriental:Christ. By Prorap CHUNDER 
-Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. : 
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Hymnal 


| JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed'to 


|meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 


inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 caréfully 


|| selected hymns for general worship and church 
|} occasions, including many of the more recent 
|| lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 


Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 
A second division consists of forty 


|| SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


|| suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
\|familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
|| English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


“A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of churches does not exist. It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size more free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this. . On its musical side 
the book has no superior among those offered to our 


|| congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 


The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 


and their school are here.” 


“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has, tested and _ has endeared to all 
serious hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to he found in it.’—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the “Christian Register,” Boston. 


... “On the whole, from a literary and zsthetic, oint 
of view, it seems to me the most eee sacrifice of 

raise’ that I have ever known, The music is of the very 

est. The hymns are a singularl uy fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.””...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn, 

“The new hymnal, ¥ilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. It is being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition. ”— Rebecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Voung People’s Religious Union, 


“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adoptéd 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. 

“The book has given excellent ea iaeians and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.’’— 
William H. Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 


“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good congregational singing in spite of great’obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it,”’— 
Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can, 


“It gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful’ ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we. settled upon Fubilate 
Deo‘as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 


Erie, Pa. 


“T regard it as the best book of its kind yet published.”— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, A.U.A. 


“JT am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.”—B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cail. 


“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It ‘has great variety and: some- 
thing for every occasion,—/, 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 


Can. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents'a-copy. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, «= - = Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
$1.00, 
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Che Dome. 
East Coast Lullaby. 


Day has barred her windows close, and gangs wi’ quiet feet ; 
Nicht, wrapt in coat o’ gray, steals saftly doon the street; 
Birdies deep in feathered nest bid the warld adieu— 
Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


One by one the glimmerin’ een aboot the harbor dark 

Wink an’ blink an’ fa’ to gloom; scarce is left a spark. 

Ne’er a thing but wind and waves’ll moan the lang night 
through — 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo, 


Frae the sea the wind blaws wild like a pibroch shrill ; 
Grant the Lord there’s naucht to fear, naucht o’ wae or ill! 
When ye’re grown, my heart’ll ache, sonnie, jist for you— 
Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo, 


Will ye sail awa’ at dawn to net the herrin’ fine? 

Will ye track the monster whale yon where north-lichts 
shine? 

Mither-heart’s a bonnie star, steady, clear, and true— 

Lullaby and lullallo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


—Lady Lindsay, from“ The Prayer of St. Scholastica.” 


The Mystery about Sam, 


Sam Dingleby was nine years old, and he had 
not one brother or sister; and he was always so 
hungry for company that his mother said he 
sometimes nearly drove her wild. Sam seemed 
to have everything to enjoy himself with. He 
had the loveliest little Shetland pony, and a beau- 
tiful big St. Bernard dog, and the prettiest, 
cleanest little stable built on purpose for them; 
and he had a cote of costly pigeons with breasts 
and heads and necks of soft colors that made 
you think of. rainbows’ and white clouds and 
blue June sky. To be sure, he didn’t have a 
bicycle; for nobody had bicycles then. But he 
had a little printing-press, and he had drums and 
a Chinese dragon-kite, and he had a corner in 
the library full of story-books. 

I do not know what Sam could have wanted 
that he did not have, except company,—that is to 
say, all the children he wanted and all the dogs. 
His mother didn’t like children as visitors very 
well, and his Aunt Sarah did not like them at 
all. His Aunt Sarah lived at his house; and 
dogs, common dogs, both she and his mother 
absolutely refused to “have around.” 

The summer he was eight Sam almost lived 
at the washerwoman’s, several blocks away, on 
a back street. She had eight children. They 
were good-enough children, even Aunt Sarah 
said, except, of course, in their grammar. Their 
house was small, and it was always filled. with 
washing-steam, and the back-yard was always 
-full of clothes drying; but yet there was room 
for glorious playtimes. So Sam only came 
home that summer, all through vacation, for his 
meals and to sleep; and, when he did come, he 
was brown with dirt from head to foot, his 
trousers were ragged, his shoes were filled with 
sand, and often his stockings were muddy. 

Nobody would dream, Aunt Sarah frequently 
said, that this boy, so ragged and tousled, could 
be a Dingleby! 

The next summer the washerwoman moved 
out of the neighborhood; and, when school was 
out, Sam was very lonesome for a while, and 
openly discontented and fretted a great deal. 
But all at once there was a change. Aunt Sarah 
and his mother both noticed it. Whenever Sam 
was asked to do an errand, he did it so very 
willingly,—he seemed really thankful to be 
-asked. It is true that sometimes he was rather 
late in returning from his errands, but his mother 
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said the weather was so warm you could not ex- 
pect a boy to go any faster. : 

Sam was at home nearly all the time, except 
when he did errands; but he was not around 
“under foot,” as usual, which made it very agree- 
able. He might be up in his pleasant room, or 
in the library, or taking a ride on his pony for a 
few blocks, or out petting Milton, his big dog, 
or busy in the garret with his printing. Nobody 
ever seemed to think just where he was, only 
you had a pleasant sense of his never being in 
the way. 

There was another queer thing about Sam 
that summer. That was his eating. He. ate 
less and less, and soon he began to grow 
thin. You could see his shoulder-blades 
right through his gingham waists, and they 
had to keep putting smaller belts to his 
trousers. His mother one day actually 
dropped tears on the little slim new belts, when 
she was working the button-holes, to think 
that Sam was growing so pale and thin at the 
same time he was growing such a good, patient, 
sweet-tempered little boy. 

Aunt Sarah said she would simply make him 
eat! There was no use in a boy being finicky. 
So his father put a big juicy piece of steak on 
his plate next morning, and said sternly: ‘Sam, 
now you eat that steak! You've been notional 
about your meals long enough.” 

Sam gazed down at the steak, but did not 
touch it. He seemed to choke, and then he 
choked again; and then the next minute he sat 
back in his chair, and cried out: “I can’t, father ! 
I haven’t any right to!”. Then he got up and 
left the table. 

“Well!” said Aunt Sarah when she could find 
breath to speak. “I must say it’s a good thing 
you have only one child, John Dingleby! I be- 
lieve that boy has been reading novels and got 
romantic !” 

“Qh, no, he never reads novels,” said Sam’s 
mother, still trembling. ‘Why, he’s only nine. 
He likes his little Hawthorne ‘Wonder Book’ 
better than anything. I know he must be ill!” 
And she was obliged to leave the table, too; for 
she could not keep back her tears. 

After a while, when breakfast was over, Sam 
came into the house whistling as if he were the 
happiest boy in the world. He brought in some 
wood for Janet, the cook, and he mended the 
canary’s cage; and then he sat down quietly ina 
sunny corner to draw pictures, for he had taken 
it into his head to illustrate his “Wonder Book.” 

His mother was sitting near him with her 
sewing, thinking what a dear, good boy he was, 
when she heard Janet’s voice, very loud, in the 
kitchen. She went out to see what the matter 
was; and there Aunt Sarah was, and she was 
saying to Janet: “Youamaze me! Where is that 
boy? He’// know what it means, I’ll be bound. 
Dogs—eleven !” 

When Janet saw Mrs. Dingleby, she burst 
forth anew: “Eleven dogs, ma’am, in the loft of 
the pony’s barn,~—yes, there is! and the scrubbi- 
est, outlandishest dogs,—burnt and scalded and 
broken-legged and blind,—every one of ’em a 
sick dog or else crippled, some with bandages 
and some with slings! And, ma’am, they’re all 
with the nicest rows of beds in boxes, and clean 
tin pans to eat from; and they’re all contented 
like they was in heaven, a-wagging their tails!” 

Now Janet had gone up to the stable-loft to 
see if she could find the stamp that stamped 
the elegant floral design on her jelly-glass covers. 


‘She remembered having heard Sam tell the 


washerwoman’s boy once that the stamp ma- 
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chine looked like a mad little “water-dog,” and 
would be good to have in an animal show; and, 
as she could not find it in the closet, she thought 
Sam might have borrowed it. She went to 
look; and there it was, on a beam of the loft, as 
wicked-looking as ever. But she had forgotten 
to bring it down, after all, with the surprise of 
the sight that burst on her,—all those dogs, all 
gazing at her and wagging their tails, 

“You just go out and see for yourself, you, 
ma’am, and you, ma’am!” she burst out again, 
turning first to Mrs. Dingleby and then to Aunt 
Sarah, when in rushed Sam from the dining- 
room where he must have been standing. 

A great storm of entreaty and eloquence 
poured from his trembling lips. ‘They’re 
mine,—I’m curing them! O mamma, please 
don’t take them away! I’m going to get homes 
for them,—good homes! Just give me time, 
mamma! I never meant to keep them, mamma, 
truly,—only until I had cured them! They’re 
poor dogs that I’ve found everywhere, and heard 
of and gone after them; and they haven’t got a 
friend in the whole world but me! I ad to 
take out meat and things to them, mamma; but 
I did without myself! I never meant to take 
out more’n my share of things! And they’re 
growing jolly fellows,—they’re getting "long fine! 
Mamma, say you won’t make me turn off my 
dogs just yet,—say it, mamma!” 

For a moment Sam’s mother stood silent. 
The mystery was cleared up about Sam. He 
was not going to die. Then she put her arms 
around her boy and drew him close, and she 
laughed and she kissed him. “You shall keep 
the very last dog until he is cured,” she said, 
bending down and looking straight into his 
scared eyes. “They shall have all the nice 
good meat they need, and so shall you. If 
you’d just take mother into partnership, Sam, 
how lovely it would be!” 

And Sam cried joyfully : “Oh, I will, mamma! 
I will!”—Lucia Chase Bell, in Little Folks. 


Grandmother’s Baking-dishes, 


“Guess you'll have to get a new baking-dish 
pretty soon, mother,” said Helen, as she stood 
at the sink, washing the dishes. “This one is 
nearly baked out.” 

Sure enough, there were three little holes 
wearing through, owing to constant use. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I’d better get some like 
your grandmother’s,” laughed Mrs. Kelso, mys- 
teriously, “like the ones I have seen her bake 
her brown bread on. Then, after using, we 
could throw them away.” ; 

“Dishes!” exclaimed Helen, economically. 
“Weren’t they just like these ?” 

“Some of them weren’t: they grew.” 

“Why, Mother Kelso!” ; 

“But they did,” laughed Helen’s mother. “I’m 
not joking.” - 

“Tin dishes couldn’t grow. They’re made,” 
said Helen, convincingly. 

“They weren’t tin, dear. They were cabbage 
leaves. Many a time I’ve seen mother put her 
little round loaves of brown bread on cabbage 
leaves, and then put them into the oven to 
bake.” : 

“Did—did the bread bake just as well ?” 

“You'd never know the difference. Perhaps 
some day I'll try it.” © 

“Then we'll not have to wash the dishes,” 
laughed Helen, eagerly. “We can throw them 
away, the same as grandmother did!”—Sun-. 
beam. C 


bureau. 
pennies, the club was going to cheer somebody 
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The Cheer-up Club. 


There were five of them, if you counted the 
baby; and they formed a club,—the Cheer-up 


Club. Of course, mamma began it,—mamma 


began all the nice things that pleased every 
one. 

“What shall we do now, mamma?” -Debbie 
had asked one rain-stormy day. And mamma 
had looked down the scale of four dubious 
little faces, from Austin’s down through Clem’s 
and Debbie’s to Jesse’s (the baby wasn’t 
dubious) ; and then she had said, “Let’s join a 
club, every one of us.” 

So that was the way it came about. They 
were “truly” laws and by-laws in a blank book, 
written out in Austin’s very best writing; and 
you paid your fines—when you were solemn, 
and there wasn’t any need of it, you know— 
into the funny little tin trunk on mamma’s 
When the trunk was all jingly with 


up with them, somehow. 
think of a way. 
It was dull and “mis’able,” as Jesse said one 


Mamma was going to 


‘morning when all the little Cheer-ups sat down 


to breakfast. Little slate-colored clouds scur- 
ried across the sky, and bumped against each 
other. There was not a sunbeam as big as 
your thumb, even ! 

* “Oh, my!” cried Debbie between the third 
and fourth bites of her johnny-cake. “I’m 
‘fraid this is going to be a dreadful busy 
day !” 

“Well, may be; but I can’t think of a single 
person to be cheered up,” said Austin, thought- 
fully. 

Papa glanced out of the window. “I can,” 
he said. “There’s lots of folks. First of all, 
there’s Mother Nature,—the dear old lady looks 
all out of sorts.” 

The Cheer-ups laughed. 

“But who else, papa?” asked Debbie, eagerly. 
“T want a case.” 

“Well, then, Uncle Nahum Trott. He al- 
ways has rheumatism on days like this, and 
his eq old muscles almost tie in hard 
kno’ 

“Pll try to tend to Uncle Nahum,” Debbie 


said, with her round little face full of com- 


passion. 

Mamma laid down her fork with a sudden 
little click. “I’ve thought of a case,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “for one of you! Let’s see, first,”— 

“Me, mamma!” cried Jesse, excitedly. 

“Well, you, dear. Mrs. Butterworth’s lame 


' Christy went to the hospital yesterday, and she 


couldn’t go with him. It almost broke her 
heart.” 

“Oh,” murmured Jesse, pityingly; “but I’m 
*most sure I’m too little for such a big cheer- 
upping as that, mamma.” 

“You can do a little, dear. 
-help,” said mamma, gently. 

Austin’s face was creased with little criss- 
cross thought lines. Pretty soon he spoke 
slowly: “There’s Kent Bishop,—he’s a case, 
too. He's got a bad sore throat, and prob’ly 
*twould cheer him up to play checkers.” 

“Yes, dear,” mamma said. She knew very 
well that Austin thought checkers 
“stupid.” 

“Well, Vil take Kent, I guess,” quietly de- 
cided Austin. 

“Nobody’s got me a case,” Clem announced 
suddenly, such a dismal look beginning to dawn 
on her face that mamma jingled the spoons in 


I_think it will 


were| 
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the spoonholder to remind her of the tin trunk 
and the jingling pennies for fines. 

“O Clem,” she said quickly, “there are so 
many folks for you to cheer up, it will keep 
you busy all day! First there’s baby, you 
know, with his little toothies trying to cut their 
way through his poor little swollen gums. He’s 
brave, but he needs helping out. And Nora 
had bad news in her Ireland letter this week,— 
her old father is sick. And Kitty Clover has 
lost two of her babies, and wants cuddling.” 

“And I am sure I need cheering,” said papa, 
trying to make a very solemn face. “I shall 
come home to-night worn out with the cares of 
the day, and need a little girl to put some sweet- 
ness into me.” 

» “Why,” laughed Clem, “I guess you better 
’scuse me, mamma, so I can go to work! I’m 
going to begin on the baby; but I will be ready 
for papa when he comes. Come, baby, we'll 
build a beautiful new three-story church.” 

That night mamma tucked a tired but happy 
little Cheer-up Club into bed; and don’t you 
wonder how many of their “‘cases” had little 
warm, cheered-up spots in their hearts ?—Azmie 
Hamilton Donnell, in the Vouth’s Companion. 


Cardinal Flower. 


In the marsh beyond the willows they have lit the ruddy 
torches 
That proclaim the Autumn’s coming, budded brands 
that bloom in fire ; 
And the trees take up the signal, flaming forth in gold and 
scarlet, 
And a silence wakes the humming of the pee on the 
wire. 
*Tis the pause of golden days before the scene shall be 
dismantled, 
A still carnival of color ere the winter fasts austere ; 
And these glowing brands the voyageurs of old, perchance 
more aptly, 
Named them “Cardinals,’’ no duller robe may speak the 


blessing here. ‘ 
—Sarah J. Day. 


Nelly, shake Hands. 


One day my brother was out driving in the 
country, when a stranger stopped him by ex- 
claiming, “Hallo! that used to be my horse.” 

“Guess not,” replied my brother. “I bought 
her at a livery stable, and they told me she came 
from Boston.” 

“H’m |!” said the man. 
her ?” 

My brother answered that the horse was sold 
to him under the name of “Pink.” 

“Ho,” said the man, “that isn’t her name.” 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, “Nelly!” 

Quick as a flash the horse pricked up her ears 
and looked around. 

“Nelly,” said the man, stepping in front of 


“What do you call 


her, “shake hands |” 


Up came the horse’s right hoof for the man 
to take. 

“Now give us the other hand, Nelly.” And 
she raised her left forefoot. 

“There!” said the smiling man: ‘“d’ye sup- 
pose that wasn’t my horse ?”’—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 
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Baby’s Crackers. 


No one noticed baby as he toddled quietly 
out of the room, leaving his blocks scattered 
over the floor. When I missed him, I searched 
in all his favorite hiding-places, under the din- 
ing-room table, in the linen-closet, and even in 
the coal-bin. Then I began at the top of the 
house, and worked my way down, looking in 
every.room until I came to the pantry. There 
I found him sitting before a new box of 
crackers. Piled up around him, like a wall of 
fortifications, were those he had already taken 
from the box. I stooped to pick them up, and 
found that a bite had been taken out of one 
corner of each, leaving the little circle of his 
mouth and the print of his teeth. There were 
just eight whole crackers left in the box. 

H, T. N. 


Mamma (at the breakfast table): “You always 
ought to use your napkin, Georgie.” Georgie: 
“Iam usin’ it, mamma: I’ve got the dog tied to 
the leg of the table with it.” 


The little girl was new to Sunday-school, but 
she become much interested. One morning she 
came from the library, dressed ready to start, 
with the latest magazine hugged closely in her 


arms. “Why, Mary,” said her mother, “you 
don’t want to take that to Sunday-school.” ‘Oh, 
yes, I do, mamma,” she replied. “You know 


they sing :— 


*«T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
And a Harper in my hand.’” 
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Good News. 
Be Strong. 


Be strong. 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift: 
Shun not the struggle; face it. *Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong. 
Say not the days are evil,—who’s to blame ?— 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—oh, shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong. 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on, To-morrow comes the song. 
—Rev. Maltbie B. Babcock, D.D. 


On Etiquette. 


When Abraham Lincoln was killed, my 
brother Charles was representing our govern- 
ment in Egypt and heard the sad news there. 
In a letter which he wrote to me at that time he 
said that, if the American people could learn by 
such a catastrophe that it was not necessary to 
admit into the President’s box at the theatre 
‘every tramp and loafer who chose to go in, the 
country would gain a lesson which it had needed 
from the beginning. The country did not learn 
thé lesson, and it is as easy now to walk into the 
box of a president or a governor, to put a pistol 
to his head, and kill him as it was then. 

George Washington, when he was President, 
introduced some simple formalities regulating 
the life of the chief magistrate of the country, 
which were immediately held up to ridicule. It 
was said that he copied the manners of the 
courts of Europe, and that he did so because he 
wanted to establish ‘royalty in America. I do 
not suppose anybody believed this any more 
than now the people who said Mr. McKinley 
wished to be an emperor believed what they 
said. But it was a convenient thing to say if 
your purpose were to diminish the prestige and 
power of the executive. The people who said 
it believed that the end justified the means, ex- 
actly as these people do now, who dare think 
one thing and another tell. 

Thomas Jefferson himself, who was one of 
the people who had most to say about Wash- 
ington’s regal habits, when he came to be Presi- 
dent, found that some pretty stiff regulations 
were necessary, even if the White House were 
not the Tuileries nor the Palace of St. James. 
If you will ask for it in the State Department at 
Washington, they will show you the original 
code of directions, as to what the public func- 
tionaries there may do or may not do, in the 
handwriting of Mr. Jefferson himself. He had 
represented the country in France, and he 
thought hé knew. This little code tells, for in- 
stance, whether a newly appointed judge shall 
make the first call on a senator or whether a 
senator shall make the first call upon a judge. 
On the basis of this fundamental code and from 
the necéssity of having some system a few 
habits have established themselves in Washing- 
ton. Thus, until Mr. Arthur’s administration, 
there was a theory that the President accepted 
no invitatioris to private parties. People in 
Washington will tell you that no President ever 
makes calls on private friends, which is not 
true, 

Meanwhile, under the theory that a democracy 
must not copy any traditions from feudal gov- 
ernments, there has swept in the preposterous 
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notion that on certain occasions called “recep- 
tions,” but not yet defined, everybody has a 
right to-shake hands with the President. The 
shaking hands part belongs toa curious national 
absurdity’ which no one has ever explained. 
The common right of every one to share in the 
ceremony belongs naturally and fairly to the 
democratic feeling that every qualified citizen 
of the country has the same share with every 
other in the appointment of the President. 
From this almost fundamental principle of the 
government there grows up’ the habit, which it 
does not justify, of admitting to the hand-shaking 
privilege: people who are not citizens, who are 
not voters,—anybody, in short, who comes along. 

But this conclusion cannot be justified on 
the theory of democratic government. The 
manners of a democracy, as President Eliot has 
shown so well, are, -when properly studied, the 
best manners possible. Every fellow gives 
every other fellow the rights and the courtesies 
which he expects for himself. And the mark 
of a gentleman is well defined in the old de- 
scription that ‘a’ gentleman is one who yields 
something from his right.” 

Good manners, in short, are founded on the 
Golden Rule, 7 

But it does not follow that because John has 
as good a right as James to vote for a Presi- 
dent, either John or James may go into the 
President’s house at dinner time and sit down 
at the table with him. The President may not 
go into John’s house nor into James’s, and sit 
down to dinner unless he is asked. In other 
words, while the President is the chief servant 


-of all- the people, he is the equal of every 


separate man of the people; and he also has 
his rights, as each of them has. No one of 
them separately can claim as a privilege a 
courtesy or a service which he’does not expect 
to grant to his peers. 

The melancholy processions: then, in which 
hundreds or thousands of people file by a Presi- 
dent, a governor, a mayor, or any other official, 
in which each one of them says, “I am glad to 
see you,”-and shakes thé official’s hand, are 
utterly undemocratic, In fact, any such mixt- 
ures of aliens with citizens, of tax-dodgers with 
tax-payers, of idiots with men of sense, or, in 
general, of voters with those who have no 
right to vote, does but degrade the real citizen 
in his‘own eyes and in the eyes of those who 
look on, This truth forces itself upon every- 
body when, in such a tragedy as that of to-day, 
by. the side of the citizen who wishes to show 
his respect to the chief ‘magistrate there walks 
a tramp who wishes to kill him, with whom 
nobody may interfere, even to take away the 
pistol which ‘he has loaded for his purpose. 

In view of a result so terrible as this at 
Buffalo, we all cry out that the murderer 
ought not to have been permitted to come. But 
we ought to say that such a procession ought 
not be permitted to come. The true democratic 
etiquette does not insult its guest by introducing 
to him the halt, the lame, and the blind. The 


| sovereign wishes to receive with honor one of 


his distinguished officers. The sovereign does 
not go into the slums, or he ought not, to bid, it 
may be, the worst private enemy of the officer in 


‘whose honor the entertainment has’ been pro- 


posed. ; 

On this fatal Friday, Mr. McKinley wished to 
see the best which the city of Buffalo could show 
him. He wished to see all sorts and conditions 
of men who fairly represented the people of 
America, the only ‘condition being that they 
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were his friends and wished to see him. He did 
not wish to see murderers, nor did the people of 
Buffalo wish to have him. First of all, a true 
etiquette would meet these conditions. 

There is another curious condition which must 
be provided. for. No man, even the most un- 
selfish, can shake hands with more than eleven 
and a half people in a minute, and say, “I hope 
you are very well.” It was then the duty of 
whatever Pan-American Committee arranged 
this matter to find how many minutes could be 
given to that ceremony, to multiply that number 
by eleven and a half, and to issue as many 
tickets as the product of the multiplication 
directed. rac 

This would be a much more democratic ar- 
rangement than that which they adopted, which 
gives the privilege of shaking hands only to the 
athletes who in any such ceremony can fight 
their way to the head of the procession. 

The tickets should then be distributed in fair 
proportions to any decent committees or organ- 
izations which should undertake a proper repre- 
sentative distribution. The Sons of Labor or 
the Daughters of Industry should have their 
share, the Masters of Toil or the Colonial 
Dames, the Mistresses of Laziness or the Gratid- 
children of the Deluge. These committees 
would be responsible for the guests who used 
the tickets. They would see that no enemy of 
the President was invited to shake hands with 
him. And, if any such enemy appeared, some- 
one would be responsible. F 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Geography in Germany. 


He who studies or teaches geography merely 
to acquire such a knowledge of geographical 
facts as is needed for travelling or for reading 
of newspapers or for business enterprise re- 
sembles the jeweller who knows all the qualities 
of the precious stones in his store. He is as 
little a geographer as you would call such a 
jeweller a mineralogist; but as surely as there 
is a way of knowing stones which constitutes 
a science called mineralogy is there a way of 
knowing rivers, mountains, and dwelling-places 
which deserves the name of scientific geography. 
It is the way in which the study is carried on 
that makes the difference. Geography has its 
value in itself, and must be studied through it- 
self; and the sake of itself, not. for secondary 
purposes. If practical advantage is also gained 


out of it, so much the better; but it is not the 


leading purpose. : 

This is the Credo of German geography, 
as represented at twenty universities, many of 
which possess quite a staff of professors, ‘or- 
dinary and extraordinary, private docents, and 
assistants in geography, together with a complete 
geographical apparatus of books, periodicals, 
maps, globes, pictures; photographs, lantern- 
slides, and the so-called “Geographisches Sem- 
inar,” or institute, where practical courses are 
also given. In a territory considerably less 
than that of Texas, Germany has more than 
twenty geographical societies, who do valuable 
work in local or general geography, and send 
out travellers by means of special funds: They 
publish scientific reports every year; and be- 
sides these a dozen geographic periodicals are 
published by divers editors, some of which are 
only equalled by ‘the publications of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. Geography 
is taught not only in primary schools, but in ‘the 


a 
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“gymnasium” and high schools for from five to 
seven years, and there is now an agitation to 
give it a still wider extent in these schools, and 
to have it taught from beginning to end by 
teachers specially trained in the subject at the 
university; for geography is in the .university 


studies a subject in which one can obtain a 


Ph.D. degree after three or more years’ study on 
the university plan, and by the presentation of a 
thesis on a geographical subject which contains 
positive results of original scientific research. 


Martha Krug Genthe, in the National Geographic 


Magazine. 
The Rhyme of the Country Road. 


Oh, the life one leads a-tramping, 
Tramping a country road! 
A-faring in gypsy fashion 
With never a gypsy’s load; 
Set free as the winds in springtime, 
Heart-glad as the day is long, 
Rejoicing in rain or sunshine, 
In tune with the robin’s song. 


Oh, the things one sees a-tramping ! 
The green, wild things that grow, 

The gleam of the tall red lily, 
The tangle of ferns below; 

The gay, glad life of the tree-tops, 
The shadows that slowly fall, 

The long, still slope of the meadows, 
And God’s sky over all! 


Oh, the things one hears a-tramping | 
The whisper of woodland trees, 
The call of a hidden brooklet, 
The murmur of sleepy bees; 
The distant roll of the thunder, 
The drip of the silver rain, 
The startled rush of a squirrel, 
Then bobolink’s note again ! 


Oh, the things one feels a-tramping | 
The joy of the country road, 
A-faring in gypsy fashion 
With never a gypsy’s load; 
Delight in the world of beauty, 
A rapture of love and praise, 
And a will to make life the truer 
For-the glory of common days! 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in the Churchman. 


In Praise of Walking. 


As a man grows old, he is told by some mor- 
alist that he may find consolation for increasing 
infirmities in looking back upon a well-spent life. 
No doubt such a retrospect must be very agree- 
able, but the question must occur to many of us 
whether our life offers the necessary materials 
for self-complacency. What part of it, if any, 
has been well spent? To that I find it conven- 


ient to reply, for my own purposes, any part in 


which I thoroughly enjoyed myself. If it be 
proposed to add “innocently,” I will not quarrel 
with the amendment. Perhaps, indeed, I may 
have a momentary regret for some pleasures 
which do not quite deserve that epithet ; but the 
pleasure of which I am about to speak is even 
obtrusively and pre-eminently innocent. Walk- 
ing is among recreations what ploughing and 
fishing are among industrial labors: it is primi- 
tive and simple; it brings us into contact with 
mother earth and unsophisticated nature ; it re- 
quires no elaborate apparatus and no extraneous 
excitement. It is fit even for poets and philoso- 
phers, and he who can thoroughly enjoy it must 
have at least some capacity for worshipping the 
“cherub Contemplation.” He must be able to 
enjoy his own society without the factitious 
stimulants of the more violent physical recre- 
-ations. 

I have always been a humble admirer of 
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athletic excellence. I retain, in spite of much 
head-shaking from wise educationalists, my early 
veneration for the heroes of the river and the 
cricket-field. To me they have still the halo 
which surrounded them in the-days when “mus- 
cular Christianity” was first preached and the 
whole duty of man said to consist in fearing 
God and walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. I 
rejoice unselfishly in these later days to see the 
stream of bicyclists restoring animation to de- 
serted high roads or to watch even respected 
contemporaries renewing their youth in the ab- 
sorbing delights of golf. While honoring all 
genuine delight in manly exercise, I regret only 
the occasional admixture of lower motives which 
may lead toits degeneration. 

Now it is one merit of walking that its real 
devotees are little exposed to such temptations. 
Of course there are such things as professional 
pedestrians making “records” and seeking the 
applause of the mob. When I read of the im- 
mortal Captain Barclay performing his marvel- 
lous feats,'I admire respectfully; but I fear that 
his motives included more of vanity than of 
emotions congenial to the higher intellect. The 
true walker is one to whom the pursuit is in 
itself delightful, who is not indeed priggish 
enough to be above a certain complacency in 
the physical prowess required for his pursuit, 
but to whom the muscular effort of the legs is 
subsidiary to the “cerebration” stimulated by the 
effort to the quiet musings and imaginings 
which arise most spontaneously as he walks, 
and -generate the intellectual harmony which is 
the natural accompaniment to the monotonous 
tramp of his feet. The cyclist or the golf- 
player, I am told, can hold such intercourse 
with himself in the intervals of striking the 
ball or working his machine. 

But the true pedestrian loves walking, because, 
so far from distracting his mind, it is favorable to 
the equable and abundant flow of tranquil and 
half-conscious meditation. Therefore, I should 
be sorry if the pleasures of cycling or any 
other recreation tended to put out of fashion 
the habit of the good old walking tour. 

For my part, when I try to summon up re- 
membrance of “well-spent” moments, I find my- 
self taking a kind of inverted view of the past,— 
inverted, that is, so far as the accidental becomes 
the essential. 
album which memory is always compiling, I find 
that the most distinct pictures which it contains 
are those of old walks. Other memories of in- 
comparably greater intrinsic value coalesce into 
wholes. They are more massive, but less dis- 
tinct. The memory of a friendship that has 
brightened one’s whole life survives not. as a 
series of incidents, but as a general impression of 
the friend’s characteristic qualities due to the 
superposition of innumerable forgotten pictures: 
I remember him, not the specific conversations 
by which he revealed himself. The memories 
of walks are all localized and dated; they are 
hitched on to particular times and places; they 
spontaneously form a kind of calendar or con- 
necting thread upon which other memories may 
be strung. 

As I look back, a long series of little vig- 
nettes presents itself, each representing a defi- 
nite stage of my earthly pilgrimage summed up 
and embodied in a walk. Their background of 
scenery recalls places once familiar, and the 
thoughts associated with the places revive 
thoughts of the contemporary occupations. The 
labor of scribbling books happily leaves no dis- 
tinct impression, and I would forget that it had 


If I turn over the intellectual 
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ever been undergone; but the picture of some 
delightful ramble includes incidentally a refer- 
ence to the nightmare of literary toil frcm which 
it relieved me. The author is but the accidental 
appendage of the tramp. My days are bound 
each to each not by “natural piety” (or not, let 
me say, by natural piety alone), but by pedes- 
trian enthusiasm. The memory of school-days, 
if one may trust to the usual reminiscences, 
generally clusters round a flogging, or some 
solemn words from the spiritual teacher instil- 
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ling the seed of a guiding principle of life. 


IT am even now stung by the thought of it. But 
what comes most spontaneously to my mind is 
the memory of certain strolls, “out of bounds,” 


when I could forget the Latin grammar, and en-. 


joy such a sense of the beauties of nature as is 
embodied for a child in a pond haunted by 
water-rats or a field made romantic by threats 
of “man-traps and spring-guns.” Then, after a 
crude fashion, one was becoming more or less of 
a reflecting and individual being, not a mere au- 
tomaton set in movement by pedagogic ma- 
chinery. 

The day in which I was fully initiated.into the 
mysteries is marked by a white stone. It was 
when I put on a knapsack and started from 
Heidelberg for a march through the Odenwald. 
Then I first knew the delightful sensation of 
independence and detachment enjoyed during a 
walking tour. Free from all bothers of railway 


time-tables and extraneous machinery, you trust |’ 


to your own legs, stop when you please, diverge 
into any track that takes your fancy, and drop 
in upon some quaint variety of human life at 
every inn where you put up for the night. You 
share for the time the mood in which Borrow 
settled down in the dingle after escaping from 
his bondage in the publishers’ London slums. 

You have no dignity to support; and. the 
dress-coat of conventional life has dropped into 
oblivion, like the. bundle from. Christian’s shoul- 
ders.i. ie 

A remarkable illustration of the wholesome 
influence might be given from the cases of Scott 
and Byron. Scott, in spite of his lameness, 
delighted in walks of twenty and thirty miles a 
day, and in climbing crags, trusting to. the 
strength of his arms to remedy the stumblings 
of his foot. The early strolls enabled him. to 
saturate his mind with local traditions, and, the 
passion for walking under. difficulties showed 
the manly nature which has endeared him to 
three generations. Byron’s lameness was too 
severe to admit of walking, and, therefore, all 
the unwholesome humors, which would have 
been walked off in a good cross-country march, 
accumulated in his brain and caused the defects, 
the morbid affectation and perverse misanthropy 
which half ruined the achievement of the most 
masculine intellect: of his timei—Les/ie Stephen, 
in the Monthly Review. 


Brotherhood, 


At the lower end of a beautiful oval lake em- 
bosomed in the Adirondack Mountains is a 
plain frame dwelling inhabited by a French- 
Canadian and his wife, who occasionally enter- 
tain fishermen who resort thither. He supplied 
our party with a boat and some edibles; and, as 


I lingered behind the rest, I quizzed him a little, 


about his life there in the woods, and inquired 
where he went to church. He named the town 
nine miles distant; and I said “You are a 
Roman Catholic, I presume ?” 

“Yes,” he Said, “I go to that church when I go 
anywhere.” 

“Well, Iam a. Protestant,” I said; “but.I am 
glad you are trying to be a good Catholic.” 

“Oh,” he rejoined quickly, “it makes little dif- 
ference whether we be Catholic or Protestant. 
It’s all the same thing to them that try to be 
good” 

This sudden burst of tolerance astonished me. 
Here is a man bred in the midst of the strictest 


T re- 
member a sermon or two rather ruefully, and I 
confess to memories of a flogging so unjust that 
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type of Canadian Catholicism, and still a wor-| 
shipper when the opportunity permitted in that 
But, somehow, something has 


communion. 
wrought in him a discernment of the larger 
unity beneath things divergent. How comes it 
about, I said to myself, that so far away from 
the discussions of church unity this unlettered 


man has grasped a truth which is fighting for a 


foothold in the ecclesiastical life of to-day, and 
which is sure to win eventually. Have the 
forests whispered it to him? Surely, the spirit 
of brotherhood abroad in the world to-day mani- 
fests itself where you might least look for it. It 
cannot be stayed either by the barriers with 
which Nature shields her inaccessible haunts or 
by the bars behind which the ecclesiastics would 
imprison the human soul.—A//en Chesterfield, in 
Congregationalist. 


President McKinley’s Address. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


So intent have been the minds of the people 
on, the stricken. President that: comparatively 
little consideration has been given to the address 
which preceded the fatal shot. Were he alive 
to-day, and well, that speech would be the chief 
topic of discussion,—not for an hour or a day, 
but as a permanent addition to our statesman’s 
manual,—a contribution not equalled since the 
first inaugural of Lincoln. Searching our 
national literature, it would be difficult to- find, 
embodied in a few lines, more far-reaching 
statesmanship or a higher power to apprehend 
events, and keep moral as well as intellectual 
pace with an age that is as electrical in concep- 
tion as it is in machinery. : 

The estimate of our prosperity and of our 
duty is massive. The mission of the Exposition 
is clear-cut and strong. There are no common- 
places reiterated. The Exposition means com- 
parison, competition. Comparative study has 
been the lever that lifted us out of the treadmill 
of scholasticism. In these compacted words 
there is no haggling with head-long,socialism. 
Competition is the quick-step of the blood of 
nations, as well as individuals. ‘“‘Comparison of 
ideas is always education, and, as such, instructs 
the brain and the hand of man. Friendly 
rivalry follows, which is the spur to industrial 
improvement,—the inspiration to useful inven- 
tion and: to high endeavor.... But, although 
commercial competitors we are, commercial en- 
emies we must not be. The wisdom and energy 
of all nations is none too great for the world’s 
work.” 

Admirable as is this review, from an ethical 
standpoint, it was intended only as preparatory 
for the expression of views which illustrate the 
peculiar breadth and incisiveness of mind of our 
noble President. The first intrenched position 
is that we have outgrown the mere demand for 
a protected home market. “Our capacity to 
produce has developed so enormously, and 
our products have so multiplied, that the 
problem of more markets requires our urgent 
and immediate attention. Only a broad and 
enlightened policy will, keep: what we have: 
no other policy will get more.” Summed 
up as the first business axiom of the twentieth 
century, “What we produce beyond our do- 
mestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The period of exclusiveness is past. The ex- 
pansion of our trade and commerce is the press- 
ing problem. We should sell everywhere we 
can, and buy where the buying will enlarge our 
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sales and productions, thereby making a greater 
demand for home labor.” This is not partisan- 
ship: it is broad, clear-headed state-craft. It is 
the statement of fundamental principles. Mr. 
McKinley has been known as the author of a 
tariff bill: he will be known as the author and 
promoter of American commercial expansion. 
The vital idea, since 1895, has been to keep the 
trade balance in our relations with the whole 
world, to find once more our ships in all harbors 
and our goods in every corner of the globe. 

But let us not suppose Mr. McKinley follows 
the self-congratulation of those who believe that 
we are fulfilling destiny by increasing our trade 
balance at the expense, of others’ prosperity, 
by eternally selling to everybody, everywhere, 
by producing on our own soil all that we can 
consume or desire to put upon the markets of 
others. He had thought beyond this. 
trade balance may be too large. The industrial 


| conditions of the world must not be unbalanced. 


We gain nothing by weakening other peoples. 
We are no richer by making others poorer. In 
order to make others good buyers, we must be 
good buyers ourselves. “We must not repose 
in fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything, and buy little or nothing. If sucha 
thing were possible, it would not be best for us 
or for those with whom we deal.” Those 
familiar with the logic at Washington for the 
last half-century will perceive that the argument 
of Mr. McKinleyis a rifle’s range ahead. There 
is an ethical key throughout. 

Equally strong, and placed with equal em- 
phasis, is the next point in this remarkable 
address. Commercial warfare is unprofitable. 
“A policy of good will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity trea- 
ties are in harmony with the spirit of the time: 
retaliation is not.” _ We break here with all the 
past. Not only are we to enter into commercial 
relations with all the world, but these must be 
friendly relations. The common sense of the 
American people fully indorses the position 
taken. Commercial war for centuries has bot- 
tomed military strife. It is.a narrow policy, 
leading neither to the advantage of the buyer or 
the seller. The only end of commercial war is 
to destroy the buying capacity of weaker na- 
tions. On the same line and in the same spirit 
are the suggestions made by the President in 
favor of an increased merchant marine. This we 


had up to 1850,—a marine scarcely behind that 


of England. A strictly national policy has 
worked invariably to weaken this marine. An 
international policy, of cordial friendship with 
all the world, Mr. McKinley believes will en- 
courage ship-building. “Next in advantage to 
having a thing to sell is to have a conveyance 
to carry it to the buyer. We must have more 
ships. They must be under the American flag, 
built and owned by Americans. These will be 
messengers of peace and amity wherever they 
go.” We do not owe to Mr. McKinley the con- 
ception. of an Isthmian canal or of a Pacific 
cable; but in this manly speech we are glad to 
see once more that he never wavered in his in- 
dorsement of these great measures. ‘These are 
international measures as well as national. 
They are items to be recorded in that new 
chapter of American history which is opening 
with the twentieth century. Great events have 
startled us: greater are to follow. We have 
not entered on the era of commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion without involving ourselves 
in obligations to bind the world together with 


‘those inventions that make for peace. “Our 


Our , 
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interest is in concord, not conflict; and our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war.’’ 

Now that he is gone, now that he is forever 
among the stars, we are grateful, and equally 
are we amazed, at the Providence that dropped 


from his soaring hand this message to the 


people. It is not only his wisest,-but ‘his last 
words, to us, the voice that paves the way into 
the eternity of truth. Circumstances unutter- 
ably sad prepare us to give a more nearly unani- 
mous welcome and, attach to the address a 
reverence that partisanship might have tem- 
pered. The American people can, and they 
will, unite on this broad platform. We shall be 
cautioned against a narrow adherence to old 
policies that have been outlived. We shall be 
more alive to the great fact that the Monroe 
Doctrine of defensiveness is not any longer the 
complete policy of our nation; that the other 
side of that doctrine—that is, a fellowship of 
Anglo-Saxon thought and purpose in a great 
forward movement, against all kinds of despot- 
ism, and for commercial as well as political 
freedom—is hereafter the réle of the United 
States. 


McKinley’s Funeral Hymns, 


The appearance of the two hymns that were 
favorites of President McKinley in life, and por- 
tions of which were murmured by him as he 
passed into the shadow of death, suggests some 
striking thoughts, or fancies, if you like, with 
respect to the authorship of these hymns and 
their relation to a human soul in time of deep 
distress. As wide as the poles were the authors 
separated as regards religious dogmas and atti- 
tude toward ecclesiastical traditions. Newman, 
at the time of the composition of “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” was Anglican, but with convictions as to 
the Catholic Church which finally led him into 
the bosom of the Church of Rome; Mrs. Adams, 
author of “Nearer, my God, to thee,” a Uni- 
tarian, receiving no dogma as authorization that 
could not bear the severest scrutiny of human 
reason, and looking upon ecclesiastical politics 
as so many forms of human organizations, to be 
valued only in so far as they served the purpose 
of their framers. Up from the heart of each arose 
a lyric prayer to the Father of spirits for that of 
which each one felt so keenly the need. From 
one, a prayer for guidance along a dark and 
difficult way. From the other, a petition that 
the trials of life might bring the soul ever nearer 
to God. 

What more fitting aspiration could the chief 
magistrate of a mighty nation, slowly passing 


through a great crisis in its history, find to| 


express his need of divine assistance than is 
contained in these two immortal lyrics? Mr. 
McKinley was himself a member of one of the 
most evangelical branches of Protestantism, 
equally removed in belief from Catholicism, on 
the one hand, and Unitarianism, on the other; 
yet, when he passed through the portico of the 
temple to stand face to face with Jehovah in the 


holy of holies, he laid hold for support on the 


Catholic Boaz, on the one hand, and the Unitarian 
Jachin, on the other. 

In the sanctum sanctorum of the inner truth, 
two angels bent over the ark with overshadow- 
ing wings when Jehovah had his habitation 
among men. The temple has been removed 
into the invisible heavens; but the angels still 
exercise their functions among men, ministering 
to them who are to be heirs of salvation. Was 
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it not a sublime spectacle to, witness the de- 
parture of this gentle spirit, uplifted on the wings 
of song, angelic messengers who. dwelt not in 
heaven, but busy themselves in ministering to 
the deepest needs of men? ~ : 

I have said that the authors of the hymns 
were Catholic and Unitarian respectively, and 
that Mr. McKinley was a Methodist; but in the 
hymns themselves there is no hint of dogmatic 
teaching or suggestion of ecclesia-tical influence. 


They voice the cry of the human svy! that can-: 


not be put in dogma, and that spurns all limita- 
tions in its search for companionship and sym- 
pathy from the Father of spirits. In the pure 
and lofty atmosphere that they reach, mere re- 
ligious accidentals are left behind, and Catholic, 
Methodist, and Unitarian are one in their pro- 
fessed sense of need and in their profound belief 
that help will be given according to the means 
of that need: . 

Could the various divisions of Christianity in 
this country arise to that higher plane of life, 
thought, and sentinient where all are one in the 
maintenance of the highest and best things for 
the individual, the home, and the nation, it 
would’ do. more toward stamping out anarchy 
and all other forms of lawlessness than all the 
civic.and military forces that this nation can 
summon for that purpose—A. 7. Chew, in 
Globe-Democrat. ! 


National Conference. . 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the meeting of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, to be held in 
Saratoga Sept. 23-26, rgor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


ARLINGTON—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Porter. 
Asuby—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Miss 
Florence R, Gates, Miss Ethel M. Sheldon. 
AruHot—Second Unitarian. Society: Rev. John W. 
Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Eli G. Greene.” 
Avyrr—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. John W. Roberts, 
Miss Emma Butterfield, Fred Hosmer. 4 
BarrE—First Parish: Rev. Alvin F.. Bailey, Mr, and 
Mrs, Austin F. Adams. i 4 
Be_mont—Congregational Society: Rev. Hilary By- 
grave, Mrs, Amy Bygrave, Miss M. Livermore... Alter- 
nates: Miss G. V. Chenery, Miss C. M. Chenery. 
Breriin—First Unitarian Society: Rev, Arthur E, Wil- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Silas R. Carter, 
BILLericA—First Parish: Rev. and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Frederic T. Clark. “vit . 
Bo.ron—First Parish and Religious Society : Rev. J. N. 
Pardee, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Edes, 
Boston—Arlington Street Church; Rev. Paul Froth- 
ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering. 
Bulfinch Place Church: Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Mrs. William Howell Reed. 
Church of the Disciples: Chas. G. Ames, Prof. 
- Frank Vogel, Miss Annette P. Rogers. - 
First Church: Rey. James Eells, Henry Endicott, 
oseph B. Moors. Alternate: Mrs, Joseph B 
oors. 
Second Church—Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness, 
Mrs. Ellen W. Ireson. 
(Dorchester) Christ. Church; Rey. Solley, Mrs. 
E, J. Lewis, Mrs. William A. Wood. 
Third Religious Society: Rev. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick B. Mott, George Dexter. 
First Parish: Rey. Eugene R. 
Caroline A. Phipps, Mrs. Richard C.. 
(Jamaica Plain) First. Congregational Society: 
Rev. C. F. Dole, Ellis Peterson, and Mrs. Bethia 
- Curtis Reed. Alternate: Mrs. Ellis Peterson, 
(Neponset) Church of the Unity: Rev. Dr. George 
W. Cutter, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Whitmarsh. 
(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Mrs. E. A. Atherton, Mrs. Charles 
Newhall. : F 
BRAINTREE—AI| Souls’ Church: Rey, Frederick R. 
Griffin. bs 2 
BrewsteR—First Parish: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Henry Sears. H é 
BRIDGEWATER—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Charles A. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. H, M. Blackstone. 
(East seies First Parish [ Unitarian Church]: 
Rev. John W. Quinby, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Adams. Alternate: Miss Maria Nutter. ; 
BrockTon—Unity. Church: Rey. Rush R. Shippen, 
Mrs. William H. Cary, Mrs. Mrs. D, P. Kenney. | 
Brook rigzLp—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society: 
Rev. William L. Walsh, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Johnson, 
Mrs. George C. Converse. mi 
Brooxiine—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D,D., Charles H, Stearns, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Z Second Unitarian-Society; Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
P. Towle, Mrs. J. C. Littlefield, 


Shippen, Mrs. 
C. Humphreys. 
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| Autumn Weddings, 


Intending purchasers will find in the 
| various departments attractive novelties 
in this line adapted to bridal gifts, viz. : 


Cut Glass Pieces 

Fine Lamps, from the low cost to the 
fine ones. 

Single Dozens of China Plates from 
$5 up to the costly specimens. 

China. Chocolat Sets 
Umbrella, Holders 
Guest-room Water Sets 
Flower Vases 
Jardinieres (with pedestals or without) 
China Tea Sets 

Dinner: Sets. In this department will 
be seen an extensive variety, from the 
low cost, every-day set to the high-class 
porcelain services of the most valuable 
kinds. Many of our designs are im- 
ported as stock patterns, and are al- 
ways readily matched, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced house- 
keepers. 

Art Pottery Rooms, third floor, have 
now an exhibit of rare designs of 
china and glass bric-a-brac, equal to 
any now on view in the best china 
shops in London, Berlin, and Paris. 

Odd Pitchers. We have gleaned from 
the best foreign and American pot- 
teries many quaint shapes and deco- 
rations, numbering over 600 kinds to 
choose from, some with mottoes from 
which the following are copied: 


“The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out.” 


“There’s a saying old and musty, yet it’s ever 
new: Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you.” 

“Those who have money are troubled about it, 
those who have none are troubled without it.” 


“If you your lips would keep from slips, five 
things observe with care, of whom you speak, to 
whom you speak, and how and when and where.” 


“Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly.” 


Historical Plates, from Wedgwood. 
Several new subjects, viz.: Yale College 
and the old fence, Birthplace of Whittier. 
At the back of the plate are his lines : — 

“T. know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and_care.” 


Parian Statuary—busts and statuettes, 
costing from $3 up to $50 each, among 
which are: Dickens, Shakespeare, Dr. 
Holmes, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Wagner, Phillips, Robert Collyer, Gov- 
ernor Andrew, Charles Sumner, Daniel 
Webster, Grant, Lincoln, Victoria, Men- 
delssohn. 

Never was our stock larger, more valu- 
able and comprehensive than now. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CO. 


CHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS 
(Seven Floors) 


,120 Franklin, cor, Federal St, 
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CampBripGE—First Parish: Rev. Samuel M..Crothers, 

Franklin Perrin, Esq., Mrs. Franklin Perrin. 
hird Congregational Society: Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Miss Eleanor Wheeler, Miss C. J. Southard. 

Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. George Frederick Sumner. 

CuELMSFoRD—First Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety: Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Mr. and Mrs.*George 
A. Parkhurst. . 

CuEL_sEA—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard, Mr. and Mrs. Price T, Edwards. 

Cuinron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Judge and Mrs. C. C. Stone, 

Conasset—First Congregational Church: Rev. Wm. 
R. Cole, Dr. and Mrs. Charles B. Bridgham. 

Concorp—First Parish: Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Prescott Keyes, Mrs. James B. Wood. 

DAaNVERS—Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. K. 
E. Evans, Henry B. Learned, Mrs. Mary Page. — Alter- 
nate: Miss Mary W. Nichols. 

Easton, IN Fry Church: Rev. and Mrs. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, Mrs. E. W . Gilmore. 

Fitcusurc—First Parish: Rev. Arthur W, Littlefield, 
Mrs. H. C. Hartwill, Henry A. Goodrich. 

FRAMINGHAM—First Parish: Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Samuel B. Bird, Joseph C. Cloyes. 

GARDNER— First Unitarian Society: Rev: Charles A. 
Place, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Sawin. 

G.LoucesTER—First Parish_ Society: Rev. and Mrs, 
Lyman M. Greenman, F. A. Poehoriy, 

Groron—First Church of Christ ev. Joshua Young, 
Mrs. E. M. Needham, Miss Gertrude Bancroft Gerrish. 

GREENFIELD—Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
John D. Reid, S. B. State, Mrs. Fayette Smith. 

7 HeNgHam— Third ye Sige Society: Rev. Chas. 

E. Park, Mrs. Louise Baldwin, Mrs. Ira G. Hersey. 
First Parish: Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene F. Skinner. 

Horyoxe—Liberal Christian aa US bake Society : 
Rev. Antone G. Singsen, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Prentiss. 

Hupson—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John Baltzly, 
Hon. and Mrs. L. D. Apsley. > 

Hype Park—First Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
H. Savage, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand A. Wyman. 

Kiycston—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Court- 
eee De Normandie, Joseph A. Holmes, Walter H 

aunce. 

LANCASTER—First Congregational (Unitarian Church) ; 
Rev. George M. Bartol, Mrs. Addie H. Eagle, 
Burrage. 

LEoMINSTER—First Consrpcational Society (Unitarian) : 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Paton. 
LirTLeTon—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society : 
Rev. William Channing Brown, Thomas H. Elliot, Miss 

Henrietta A. Ewings. 

SENS Unitarian Church: Rev. Ae) a) 
Billings, Mrs. D. B. Bartlett, Sumner S. Gou 

Lynn—Second Congregational Soon: omy 
Stewart, Mrs. Henry F. Tapley, Charles Nevhail, 

Marvuoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. John_L. Stone. 

aepaelpat: ete Rey. Napoleon S. Hoagland, 
Mrs. Austin A. Taft, Mrs. Albert N. Darling. 

Mi.ton—First Congregational Parish : ey Roderick 
Stebbins, Miss Joanna Rotch, Miss Emma E. Hicks. 

NAnTUCKET— Second Congregational Meeting-house 
Society: Rev. F. Meyer, Mrs. Catherine Starbuck, 
Miss Gertrude ing. 

Natick, SourH—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. Lev- 
erett R. Daniels, Mrs. Ella Karb, Miss Ida Pfeiffin. 

NeEwsuryrorT—First Religious ae oi Rev. aoe 


Beane, D.D., John F, Young, M. D., Mrs. John 
oung. 

Newron—Channing Church: Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. F. Hammett. 


West eget First Unitarian Church: Rev. and 
Mrs, J. C. Jayn 
Rerrpneonciecsdonal Parish: Rev. Francis W. 
Holden, Susan Barker, Gertrude Lynch Holden, 
NorTHsoro—First Congressional (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. ‘Josiah C. Kent r. Henry Barnes, Miss 
Emma Barnes. 5 
NorTHFIELD—First Parish: Rev. George F. Piper, 
Mrs. Nellie F. Alexander, Miss Sallie E. G. Minot. 
Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George S. 
Anderson, Rev. J. W. Hudson, Mr. H. F. Walker. 
PremBroke—First Parish: ‘Rev. Henry A. Westall, 
Joseph J. Shepard, Miss Florina M. Collamore. 
PrtTeRsHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 
PITTSFIELD SUES Church: Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, 
Mrs. M. M. W. Seaver, Mrs. Henry A. Hove) 
Quincy—First Congregational Society urmtariany: 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellery Channing Butler. 
RockLanp—Unitarian Be Rev. Harry Lutz, Mrs. 
Moses N. Arnold, Mrs. Helen A. Gleason. 
Rowg—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Walter Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Wilson. 
SHERBORN—First Congregational Church (Unitarian) : 
Rey. Leverett R. Daniels, Mrs. Sarah E. Sanford, Mrs. 
Robert Leland. Alternate: Mrs. Harriett J. Daniels. 
SurrLey-—First Congregational Aa, Society : 
Rev. E. B. Fairchild, Mr.and Mrs. Jacob P. Hazen. 
SprinGFistp—Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
Bradley Gilman, Mrs. Charlotte Warner. 
SrERLING—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. AES an N. Woodman, Mrs. Mary Rugg, Mrs. James 
Buttric 


Tauntron—First Congregational Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. Alfred Rodman Hussey, _ Miss Sarah B. Williams. 
Tempieton—First Parish: Rev. John M. W. Pratt, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Lord. 
TowNSEND Ne re tae Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Abel G. Stearns, Mrs. Persis L. Reed. 
Upton West)—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Carl 
G. Horst, Miss Lizzie H. Ball. 
Vinevarp HAven—Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
A. Litchfield, Capt. Gilbert Smith, Henry W. Coye. 
Watruam—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Soper. 
Watro.te—First Parish: Rev. Robert W. Savage, 
Joseph S. Leach, Mrs. Annie M. Leach. 
Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Hans H, Spoer, 
Hon. Charles E. Stevens, Ernest D. BRC 
WaTERTOWN—First Parish: Rey. 
Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, Solon F. Whitney, 
Warwick—First Congregational Bavishis Rev. E. H. 
Brenan, M.S. Sampson, Miss Bertha Ball. 
WavrrRLEY—Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A, Allen, 
Mrs. G. Fred Kendall, Mrs, 8. A. Ri 


. Greenman, 


ice. 


Rev. D. M 


.deemer : 


WestTporo—First Congr 
Rev. H: Sumner Mitchell, 
S. Henry. 

West BripGEwaTer—Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Hon, 
F. E. Howard; Miss Mary Whitman 

-WincHEenpon—Church of the Unity: ‘Rey. A. J. Culp, 
Rev. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Marbury. 

Woburn—First Unitarian. Parish: Rev. Henry C. 
Parker, Capt. John P. Crane, Mrs. J. W. Hammond. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BerRkELey—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Frederick L. 
rue Mrs, Harriet Kelsey Fay, Mrs. Edmund S. 


Tee AncELEs—Church of the Unity: Rev. Charles J. K. 
Jones, Miss M, M. Fetta, Mrs. W. D. Campbell. 
CANADA. 
Orrawa—Church of Our Father: oe Albert Walkley, 
Charles E. Russell, Andrew Halkett. 
COLORADO. 


Denver—First Unitarian Society: Rev. David Utter, 
Mrs. Louise de Lasseville. 


DELAWARE. 
WILmiInGcTon—First Unitarian pone Rev. A. 
Bowser, Mrs. Frances S. Garrett, Mrs. Mary R. Waneront 
Alternates: Frank H. Thomas, Miss Helen S. Garrett. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WasuincTon—All Souls’ Church: Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, Miss Emily J. Brigham. 
ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco—Unity Church: Rev. Albert Lazenby, Hon. 
George E. Adams. 
IOWA. 


Davenport—First Unitarian Church (First Unitarian 


Fee gna! (Unitarian) Society: 
iss Frances Harding, Charles 


Society): Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Miss Ellen M. Gould, 
H.iH. Hills. Alternate: Mrs. H. H. Hills. 
KENTUCKY. 


LoursviLteE—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, Mrs. Charles F. Smith. 


MAINE. 


AvucusTa—Unitarian Society: Rev. Elmer E. Newbert, 
Gen. Selden Connor, Leslie C. Cornish, Esq 

Castine—First Congregational Societ 
Rev. Henry H. Woude, Mr. and Mrs. E. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTImoRE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan, Charles H. Torsch, Mrs. Mary 


N. Perry, ‘ 
MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arsor—First Unitarian Society: Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., George W, Bullis, Fred. P. Jordan. 


MISSOURI. 


Sr. Lovrs—Church ofthe Messiah: Rev. John W. Day, 
Edward C. Eliot, Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Ward R. Clarke, 
Miss Henrietta Horsch, Frank . Fernald. 

Exeter—First Unitarian Society : Rey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Green, Miss Alice Healy. 

Hampton FAatts—First Ss rapa Society: Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D., Newel. Healey, Miss Helen 
M. Sanborn. 

Kerene—Keene Congr plonal Society (Unitarian) : 
ee Charles B. Elder, . A. L. Burt, Mrs. Allen 

en. 


LirtrLeTon—First Unitarian Church: Gen. George T. 
Cruft, Mrs. Ella ow. 

Mitrorp—First Unitarian Society: Rev. St. Ethelbert 
Yates, Miss H. Elizabeth Webster, Miss E. A. Liver- 
more. 

Nasuua—First Cone (Unitarian) Racecar 
Rey. Herbert H. Mott, Mrs. John Scott, John F. Stark, 


Es 
Meron Liver Christian Church: Rev. William F. 
Furman, Mrs. P. F. Amidon, Isaac S. Whiting. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Oraner—First Unitarian Church of Essex Fig e 
oe Walter Reid Hunt, Mrs. Everett Yeaw, Mrs. W. H 

orn. 

PLAINFIELD— First Unitarian Society (All Souls’ 
Church): Rev. A. C. Nickerson, Ruth C. Nickerson, 
Kathleen Ryder. 

RuTHERFORD—Unitarian Society of Rutherford (Church 
of Our Father): Rev, Samuel C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry G. Bell. : 


NEW YORK. 


Brook_tyn—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
ie John P. Forbes, Miss Emma C, Low, Isaac H 


“Second U Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Brickelmaier. 
Unity Church: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, Alonzo 
Chase, Miss F. ‘Alma Visscher 
BurraLo—Church’ of ei sather: Mr. and Mrs, 
George A. Ricker. 
eters Unitarian Church of Brooklyn: 
. Wilson, Cyril H. Burdett. 
Newsurc—Church of Our Pace Rev. J. B. Green, 


(Unitarian) : 
. Carpenter. 


| Mrs, Hattie A..Marsh, Miss Gid! 


New BricHTon (Staten ni Church of the Re- 
ee enebare Clark, Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, 
Miss E. M. Harris. 

New Voge Charen of the Messiah; Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Collyer and- Minot. J. Savage, D.D., Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney W, Fay. 

All Souls’ Gharae Rev, Thomas R. gee Mr. 
and Mrs. George R. Bishop. P 


Smith, Esq., Mrs. ger Smith, og Anna M 
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RocuHEsTeR—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. and Mrs. William C, Gannett, John H. Howe. 

Sosreeei ae ew Unitarian Society: Rev. Fred J. 
Van Hoesen, Walter H. Clarke, M. Sheldon Lord, M.D. 

Troy—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Richard H. 
Greaves, Mrs. Sarah A. Kenney, George W. Wilbur. 

YonkErs—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby, Banca Smith, Jobn Bellows. 

OHIO. 

CLevELAND—Unity Church: Rave Pe ky Osgood 
Simons, Mrs. James Storer, Mrs. S. M. Strong. 

Marrerra—First Unitarian Church; Rev. E. Alfred 


Coil, W. S. Hancock, Mrs. Laura Hancock. Alter- 
nate: Miss Muriel Palmer. 


OREGON. 
PortTLanp—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Thomas L. 


Eliot, Rev. William R. Lord, R. F. Burrell. Alternate: 
Norman G. Pease. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
MEApviILLE—Independent Congregational Church: 


Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Miss Martha S. Cullum, Mrs. 
Mary S, Cullum. 
PHILADELPHIA—Unitarian Society of Germantown: 
ws Oscar B. Hawes, Miss Anna Howell, Miss Jane G. 
ason. 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church: Rev. Nps 
A. Hinckley, Miss Julia A. Myers, Mrs. Mary H 
Stockwell. Alternates: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hinckley, 
Mrs, Katherine M. Phillips. 
PirrspurG—First Unitarian Church: Rey Luemma 
W. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. George O. Morgan. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Provipence—First Congregational Church: Rev, 
Augustus M. Lord, William T. Crandell, Miss Eliza- 
beth Brown, 

Westminster Ronereantional Society: Rev. George 
He pene Dr. Frederick N . Seabury, Charles W. 
encks. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON—Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. 
ray. 

VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO— Unitarian Wey ere 
Rey. and Mrs. E. Q. S. Osgood, George A. B 

MontTreLizr—Church of the Messiah: Rev. a Edward 
Wright, A. D. Farwell, J. E. Goodnoug’ 

Winpsor—All Souls’ Church: Rev. “Bhode E, Ordway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman F. Cabot. 


WASHINGTON. 


.Spokane—First Unitarian Church: Mrs, C, B. Dun- 
ning, Miss Marie Dunning, 


WISCONSIN. 


Mapison—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, Mrs. Margaret Allen. 


belsiaea : 


Mitwavuxkeg—First Unitarian Society: Rev. James C. 
edeis: Mrs. S. J. Schoonmaker, Miss atherine 
aine. . 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN Association: Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Francis P. Lincoln, Esq., Rev. John P. Forbes. 
ENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES IN_ THE 
City or Boston: Courtenay Guild, Frederic H. Nazro, 
Edward C. Bradlee. 

Carr Cop, CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 

Caemey CuurcuEs: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Rev. Albert 
H, Spence, Jr., Rev. Milton R. Kerr. 

CuanninG Crus (Boston): Charles F. Hall, president ; 
Frederick W. Porter, secretary. 

CHILDREN’s Mission TO CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE 
(Boston, Mass.): Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Henry Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER Assgcratiow Rev. George 
Batchelor, Chas. H. Burrage, Geo. H. Ellis. 

ConNneEcTICUT VALLEY_CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATIONAL AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES: 
site Alice L, Kennedy, George A. Denison, T, M. Shep- 
ar 

Essex CONFERENCE oF UNITARIAN CuHuRCHES: Rey. 

. W. Hudson, Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Rey. Eugene 

e Normandie. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOoL (Meadville, Pa.); 
Prof. Nicholas P. Gilman, Prof. Francis A. Christie. 

MinisTERIAL Union: Rev. George F. Pratt, Rev. 
William H. Savary, Rev. Henry F. Bond. 

EW _YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WomEN: Mrs. 

“NORFOLK CONFERENCE OF spied cp AND OTHER 
CurisTIAN CHuRCHES: Rey. William H. Savage, Mrs. 
E, A. Cushing. 

Norru Mippiesex CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OTHER CurisTiAN CHuRCHES: Rey, 


' Henry T. Wing, President ; Mrs. Joseph P. Hale. 


UNITARIAN AND 


. George C. Wright, Hon. and Mrs. Harvey A. Whiting. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay AssocrtaTion: Rev. Rush R. 


Shippen, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. 


Tue VYounc Propie’s Reticrous Union: Percy 
nS Atherton, Miss Edith Melvin, Miss Rebecca D. 
omer. 


UniTarian Crus (Boston): Francis H. Brown, Will- 
iam Howell Reed, Charles W. Birtwell. 

UNITARIAN CONFERENCE OF THE MrppLe_ STATES 
ANp Canapba: Adelbert Moot, Esq., Rev. D. W. More- 
house, Howland Davis. 

mea aiaN Sunpay Scuoot Society: Rev. Edward 


i Horton, Richard C. Humphreys; Mrs. Julian C. 
a 

petal TEMPERANCE Society (Boston Mass. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Charles 


Stearns. 
Worcester ConFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL (UNI- 
TARIAN) AND OTHER CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES: act ae 
, Ban- 
croft. 
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People’s Religious 


Young 
' Cnion. 


¢ 
[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young ones Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. 1 reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her.] ks 


NOTES. 

The Confectionery Table at the Holiday Fair 
solicits all kinds of home-made candies, fudge, 
peppermints, candied fruits, molasses candy,—in 
fact, any kind youcan make. It is impossible to 
havetoo much. Candy must be carefully packed 
to prevent its crumbling. Donations of fancy | 
boxes are also desired. 

On Monday, October 7, Miss Austin, chair- 
man of the Holiday Fair, will resume her office 
hours at Room 11. From that date she may be 
seen there, between 11 and 1 o'clock, every 
Monday morning. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for October 6, “Our Public School 
System: How far does it really prepare the 
Average Child for Life ?” 5 

Reference, “The New Education,” a sermon) 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames (may be obtained of 
Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Price 5 cents per copy). 


QUOTATIONS. 


We ought to be able to say as Richter did, 
“TJ have made as much of myself as could be 
made of the stuff, and no man should require 
more.”— Samuel Smiles. 

I do not think that it is the mission of the, 
age, or of any particular age, to lay down a 
system of education which shall hold good for 
all ages. The basis of human nature is perhaps 
permanent, but not so the forms under which 
the spirit of humanity manifests itself.— /ohn 
Tyndall. 


Our Pusiic SCHOOL SysTEM: How FAR DOES 
IT REALLY PREPARE THE AVERAGE CHIL 
FOR LIFE? ; 


The question is so difficult a one to answer in’ 
afew words. There is so much to be said on 
both sides that it has seemed best to treat it 
here merely by giving various opinions of well- 
known men on the subject of public schools and 
education in general. For further development 
of the theme we refer our reader to any of the 
many excellent works on the subject with which 
all our public libraries abound. 


PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


Experience seems to point out no one plan of 
education as decidedly the best: it only says, I 
think, that public education ‘is best where it 
answers. But then the question is, Will, it 
answer with one’s own boy? It becomes a ques- 
tion of particulars, A very good private tutor 
would tempt me to try private education or a 
very good public school, with connections 
amongst the boys at it, might induce me to enter 
upon public. 

Large private schools, I think, are the worst 
possible system: the choice lies between public 
schools and an education whose character may 
be strictly private and domestic. — Thomas 
Arnold. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS A GROWTH. 


Schools are an organic growth of society. 
They represent more or less perfectly the wants 
and spirit of a nation. Modern methods of 
teaching should therefore represent the’ exist- 
ing state of knowledge and civilization, not the 
obsolete learning or methods of past ages; but 
traditional culture, like customs, manners, 
habits, and laws, too often hold sway long after 
the causes that organized it have ceased to act. 

While it cannot be claimed as yet that teach- 
ing is a fully developed science, great progress 
has been made in formulating the principles 
that underlie the best of our present methods of 
education. Experience in this field, as in every 
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other, in order to be of value, must be the 
result of experiments directed by the light of 
science, and must have for its’ objective’ point 
the welfare of every child in the nation.—/ohn 
Swett. 

Unity and variety, as perfectly united as pos- 
sible, are what education should strive for.— 
Froebel. 


KNOWLEDGE AND DISCIPLINE. 


The great ends of education are two,—knowl- 
edge and discipline. Knowledge of itself pos- 
sesses high value: discipline of itself is much 
more valuable. This principle is universally 
admitted by educators. Hence, in the selection 
of a course of study, the question asked by in- 
telligent men is not what studies will yield the 
largest amount of immediate knowledge, but 
from what can be obtained the highest mental 
and moral discipline.— Daniel B. Hagar. 


Che Sunday School. 


An earnest appeal is made by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to those churches and 
Sunday-schools that have not thus far con- 
tributed. Will not those who are interested 
make use of the short time intervening to take 
up a collection and send it in? It will be a 
grave disappointment if the number of contrib- 
uting churches and Sunday-schools falls short 
of last year. That was a splendid record, run- 
ning up to 224 donating, in all. Can we not 
even improve on that? While large contribu- 
tions are welcomed, so are small ones. Let no 
Sunday-school or church hesitate to give be- 
cause the amount cannot be made very large. 
Any sum of money will entitle the contributing 
school or church to annual membership, with 
three delegate representatives. Such giving has 
a beneficial effect upon the donor. A Sunday- 
school in this membership feels the rallying 
power of such co-operation. On the other hand, 
the money thus given strengthens the very im- 
portant work of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and cheers its officers on their pathway 
of duty. Is there anything fraught with more 
significance than the work of enlisting the 
young people in the cause of liberal Christian- 
ity? The books of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society remain open till. after the first Sunday of 
October (October 6), to allow those to give who 
have been delayed.from various reasons. 

The course of leaflet lessons on “Our Faith,” 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, being issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society this year, 
is proving very satisfactory to our Sunday- 
schools. A Jarge number of. samples have been 
sent out; and, as a result, many orders for the 
entire course have been received. The lessons 
are founded on James Freeman Clarke’s five 
points of faith, and seem to fill the demand 
which exists for some lessons bearing directly 
upon Unitarianism. elt Mier 

This simple statement of “Our Faith” has 
been widely circulated, and used in most of our 
churches. Just at present it is receiving a large 
share of attention, not only from laymen, but 
also from the ministers, many sermons being 
preached on it. 4 

The first three leaflets in the course (of which 
a second edition has already been ordered) treat 


Business Notices. 


A Wise Word in Time.— Nearly every one of our 
readers has had some experience with a mattress; and, un- 
less you have been exceptionally fortunate; you are in a 
position to appreciate the truth of the statement made in 
another column of this paper by the Paine Furniture 
Company, to the effect that ‘live horse-hair is the very 
cheapest of all fillings for a mattress which is expected to 
wear for any length of time.”” They make such mattresses 
at the Paine Warerooms in a manner which has won them 
a high reputation, and at prices which no other firm in 
this country can lower. ae 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction.. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


. pleasant, and companionable. 
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578 Miles by Train and Steamers for $5.00.— 
Over the famous Berkshire Hills te Albany, down the 
Hudson River by either day or night boat, on the Fall 
River Line and N.Y., N.H. & H.to Boston. Special An- 
nual Autumnal New York Excursion on the Boston & 
Albany R.R. from Pittsfield and all points east of there, 
Thursday, October 10. Send to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, Boston, for descriptive leaflet. 


Dwellers in sumptuous homes, with the luxuries that 
wealth and good taste can provide, will feel perfectly at 
home in the new Hotel Lenox, Boylston and Exeter 
Streets, Boston, where every appointment and furnishing, 
ornament and decoration, will be found to have been de- 
signed and selected with that taste and discernment which 
are born of refinement and culture supplemented by lib- 
eral means and a generous disposition, 


The Abram French Company invite the attention of 
fastidious housekeepers to their fine display of fall fur- 
nishings, in china, glass, and earthenware, at their new 
establishment, 47 and 49 Summer Street. This old con- 
cern, in a new place, with everything in it new, merits a 
continuation of busisiess relations with all its old patrons. 


Marriages. . 


In Ashby, 16th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Wilbur 
C. Davis and Nina J. Parker, both of Ashby. 

In Cambridge, 19th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, of 
Ashby, Charles J. Prescott, of Bridgewater, and Evelyn 
M. Livermore, of Cambridge. 

In Athol; 18th inst., by Rev. J. W. Barker; Walter 
Stewart Pratt and Alice Fisher Paige, both of Athol. 

In Nashua, N.H., by Rev. Herbert H. Mott, Leroy 
Edward Harris and Carolyn Burnell Francisco, 


Deaths. 


At Deerfield, 14th inst., Arthur W. Ball, aged 6r yrs. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral = 
Undertakers =i 


=and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
- elephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
i with the establishment. 


PAN - AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
LODGINGS *®5puce 
Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Brrp- 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reference by permission, Rev. Frederic H- Kent, 

pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 


PAN-AMERICAN. If you want first-class accommoda- 
; tions at a private residence, at rea- 
EXPOSITION 


sonable rates, conveniently located 
for the Exposition, address Mrs. 

B. H: Grove, 101 

ence: Rey. F, H. 


ewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Refer- 
ent, Parkside Unitarian Church. 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
« modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 

tion. Will gi liberally for that pur- 
pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 
the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND Sprincs, VA. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


ndependent of cars. 
ate. Reference: Rey. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 
Church. _ For maps, etc., faddress ‘““PARKE,’’ 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of culture and _ refinement 
desires position as companion to a middle-aged or 

elderly woman. Best of references furnished on applica- 

tion to this office. Address Box.192, Union City, Pa. 


ANTED.—By an intelligent and refined young 
¥ ., Woman position as companion or attendant to an 
invalid lady. Is handy with her needle, neat, orderly, 
1 Can give best of references. 
Address “Miss H.,’’ P.O. Box 165, Francestown, N.H 


$102 


of the general subject,—how it grew, its simple 
and concise form, and why we should be well- 
grounded in what we believe. 

With lesson four begin the talks on the sep- 
arate points. “The Fatherhood of God” is fully 
covered in three lessons in a simple, direct man- 
ner. In lesson seven the second point, “The 
Brotherhood of Man,” is taken up; but the topic 
will be continued in next month’s leaflets. 

These lessons contain many verses to be 
memorized, as well as “Hints for Teachers” and 
“Questions for Pupils.” There are seven of 
these lessons now ready and on sale in the book 
department of the Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Price of leaflets, 50 
cents per hundred. 


The other current course, “Lessons for 
Primary Classes,’’ by Miss Mulliken, now being 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, is also proving very popular. The 
October pamphlet for the teachers, and the 
separate pictures for the pupils, have been 
received from the printers, and will be found in 
the Book Room of the Society at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

These lessons are prepared by an experienced 
kindergarten teacher, and are in keeping with the 
latest approved methods for kindergarten and 
primary work. The general topic for each 
month is adapted to that time of the year: thus 
in the October lessons the subject is “Harvest 
Time.” There are two new songs for October, 
and with the poetry and pictures we have four 
very attractive lessons. Price of the monthly 
pamphlet for teachers, 25 cents each. Price 
of pictures for the pupils, 50 cents per 
hundred. There is also an album for the 
scholars to place the pictures in, which sell for 
12 cents each. 

By an error, the details of which need not be 
given here, the commentary on “Our Faith” 
entitled “Therefore” was credited to Rev. M. J. 
Savage, D.D. It seems that the real author is 
Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorchester, Mass. The 
merits of the product are just the same, of 
course; and I am glad to give credit to whom 
credit is due.- The early announcements con- 
taining the wrong authorship are hereby with- 
drawn, and Sunday-school workers are requested 
to bear in mind this correction. This excellent 
amplification of the central thought to every- 
day life has met with wide acceptance. It will 
serve to give still wider circulation and vigor to 
this simple statement of Christian belief. 

Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., of Barnstable, Mass., 
is enriching the ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian 
History’’ by original leaflets of his own. He 
intends to take up the leaders in Unitarian 
thought, giving them biographical and theological 
treatment. I feel sure that he would gladly 
serve others by sharing his leaflets with those 
workers who might need them. He can be ad- 
dressed on the subject. At the Sunday School 
Society’s rooms in Boston, copies of the leaflets 
will be found as they are issued. The first one 
is on Bernardino Ochino, who was born in 
Siena in 1847. He suffered for our liberal 
faith. 


The Rev. Albert Walkley of Ottawa -has 
been publishing in the <Arze/ interesting arti- 
cles on “What Jesus Said.” These have been 
bound in a little book. What Jesus Said about 
God, About the Old Testament, About Prayer, 
About Miracles, etc., are set forth in nineteen 
chapters. It would seem that this modest pam- 
phlet of 103 pages might be of great value to 
teachers. It culls and brings together that 
which is so frequently scattered as to create 
perplexity, when search is made. Whatever Mr. 
Walkley writes is always helpful. Copies can 
be ordered from the Unitarian Sunday. School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Price, 25 
cents; postage extra, 3 cents. 


As a result of a recent suggestion in the 
Register, one of our most experienced Sunday- 
school workers came into. my office and made 
herself a life member of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. She has. served in our noble 
cause for nearly fifty years. It. was a. great 
pleasure to place her name on our membership 
list. I hope this fine example will be followed 
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by many others before our financial year ends, 
October t. 4 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society is about 
to publish new record books for the Sunday- 
school class and a larger one for the entire 
school. They will be ready very soon. One 
conspicuous feature is the grouping of attend- 
ance marks so that the entire record for a year 
is shown at a glance. Other improvements on 
the ordinary books have been introduced. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches.—The South Middlesex 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance Branches will meet 
Thursday, October 3, at 11 o’clock, at 25 Beacon 
Street. Speaker, Mrs. W. H. Greeley.~Subject, 
**Echoes from Isles of Shoals Conference.” 


Conferences. 

Federation of Young People’s Socie- 
ties in North Middlesex County and 
Vicinity.—'The federated societies held. their 
fall conference, which was the fourth meeting, in 
Ashby, Mass., on Saturday, September 14. 

The day was perfect, and Ashby Hill was 
never more delightful. ‘The green masses of 
overhanging foliage, studded with quantities of 
bright-colored goldenrod, wild asters, and. frost 
flowers, made the roadsides glorious. The 
mighty sweeps of. country, forest and pasture, 
mountain and valley, brought us all into large 
places and inspired great, generous thoughts. 
The only cloud. upon the bright day was the 
news of ‘the President’s death. The serious 
and sobering thought upon the national calamity 
made the meetings even more helpful. An 
atmosphere of piety, of sympathy, and of loyalty, 
gave the gatherings an appeal to the highest, 
which will long be remembered. It was as. if 
the young people had resolved to be true to the 
spirit of President McKinley, and to face the 
duty and the opportunity of the hour with an 
earnest purpose to use it for the largest things: 

The president, Rev. W. C. Brown of Littleton, 
called the meeting to order; and, after the read- 
ing of the minutes by the secretary, the subject 
of the morning was set forth in four most) admi- 


rable and inspiring addresses: “The Part-which’ 


the Young People can take in the Religious Life 
(1) of the Church,” by ‘Rev. J.P. Sheafe of 
Harvard; (2) “Of the Young People’s Society,” 
by Miss Edith Melvin of Concord, who is a 
director of the. National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union; (3) “Of the Unitarian Gathering,” 
by Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg; and (4) 
“Of the City Mission,” by Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff of Chelmsford. 

In a strong, direct word to the young people, 
Mr. Sheafe pleaded for regular, constant, conse- 
crated church attendance, for enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the high ideals of the church, and for a 
loyalty which should be, as strong as the strength 
of youth. Miss Melvin spoke of the excellent 
work of the National Society, and asked for a 
more adequate support from the local societies. 
She expressed the unbounded faith she holds in 
the work of the young people. Mr. Littlefield, 
in a strong word of deep feeling and of sober 
and restrained thought, appealed to the young 
men and women before him for a devotion to 
religious ideals and a consecration to the pure, 
earnest life; for a seriousness and a thoughtful- 
ness in dealing. with great ideals which should 
be worthy of the sacrifices of those good men 
and'women of the past who gave us these ideals. 

Mr. Shurtleff, fresh from his devoted work in 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, told us of the 
splendid service which that church is rendering, 
and suggested admirable ways of helping that 
work by writing letters of sympathy and help 
to individuals, by sending flowers and clothing, 
fruit and vegetables, to help those in need. 


The morning session of the conference closed | 
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with a devout and strong religious service con- 
ducted by Ashby Guild: The gathering then 
adjourned to the vestry of the church where a 
bountiful lunch was served by the members of 
the Ashby Guild. After lunch there were the 
sight-seeing and the social intercourse. Many of 
the visiting young people went into the high 
belfry of the old church, and there saw the 
country for many miles all around spread out 
before the eye. 

The church itself was a source of much 
delight. Built upon the very crown of the mighty 
hill which is the core of the whole country, 
it stands in the dignified, simple architecture of 
a hundred years ago as a beacon for the whole 
region. It was-built in 1809 upon the very spot 
of its predecessor. 

At two o’clock the happy company was called 
together, and the roll-call revealed the fact that 
nine societies were represented. There were 
thirty-seven visiting delegates present, besides the 
general delegates from Ashby; and it was truly 
a conference of young people. 
promising and inspiring features of the day was 
the report from the several individual societies 
of their. activities, their plans for the future, and 
their hopes. 

Miss Bertha Lawrence of Stow gave an ex- 
cellent paper upon “‘Life’s Changes.” ; 

Mrs, B, Ward Dix, president of the National 
Alliance, was upon the programme of the after- 
noon; but on account of sickness she could not 
be present. Mrs. Mary B. Davis, the secretary 
of the Alliance, took her place, and spoke upon 
“The Religious Possibilities of Young People in 
the Unitarian Church.” Mrs. Davis interested, 
entertained, and inspired the young people for 
nearly an hour. Her appeal was for a more 
consecrated devotion to the great ideals for 
which we stand. She urged that young people 
study and: know what these ideals are, that they 
cultivate a devoted, helpful, reverent spirit. She 
told of the Unitarian work in Shelter Neck, N.C. 
As soon as she finished speaking, the customary 
missionary collection was. taken. It amounted 
to $7, and it was devoted to the work in Shelter 
Neck. 

During the day the congregational singing 
was spirited and strong. The young ladies of 
Ashby Guild rendered several musical selections 
with great credit to themselves. Resolutions of 
sorrow and condolence on the death of the Pres- 
ident of the United States were adopted, to be 
spread upon the records, and a copy.sent to Mrs. 
McKinley. A vote of thanks was given to the 
speakers and for the. very abundant and gracious 
hospility of the day. It was announced that 
the: Westford Young People’s Religious Union 
invites the Federation to fold its next meeting 
in January in their church, and this invitation 
was accepted. The meeting adjourned at four 
o’clock ; and, as we rode down that magnificent 
Ashby Hill, we felt that some things were settled 
for us: (1) that: a conference of young people 
for religious living and doing can find abundant 
hospitality among the several societies; (2) that 
such a conference, meeting regularly, may be 
made most inspiring and helpful; (3) that its 
expenses can be paid and its organization main- 
tained; and (4) that an audience of Unitarian 
young people may be depended upon for each 
meeting. And, if we should add anything more, 
it would’ be that some of those with the most 
years upon our heads may be the youngest and 
bravest of us all. We found an example in the 
pastor of the Ashby church during the meetings 
and pleasures of the day, and in his good wife 
as she helped in the activities of the vestry. 


Churches, “ 


Charlestown, N.H.— The resignation of 
Rev.. T. D. Howard, already reported in the 
Christian Register, has been recorded by the 
church here in resolutions conveying to him the 
deepest affectionate regard of all Mr. Howard’s 
parishioners. His twenty-one years of faithful 
service have been most useful ones, and he car- 
ries away the warmest wishes for his future hap- 
piness. a 


Fitzwilliam, N.H.— The union services 
which have been held for two months under the 


One of the most’ 
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leadership of Rev. Frank S.C. Wicks of the 
Brighton Unitarian church closed September 1. 
They have been greatly. appreciated. 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
The service of September 22 was entirely devoted 
to the memory of the President. After the read- 
ing of the proclamation of President Roosevelt, 
the quartette sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” A 
beautiful and tender prayer was given by the 
pastor, and he also gave a brief eulogy of the 
beloved President. Mr. Horner then said that 
he had asked other and older’ persons to speak 
with him, and John O. Norris and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore each spoke. Mr. Norris alluded 
to the assassination of President Lincoln, which 
he well remembered, and to President Garfield 
ata later period. He paid a splendid tribute to 
President McKinley, and dwelt upon the causes 
which allow such conditions to exist as to place 
in constant danger the chief executive of this 
great Christian nation. Mrs. Livermore spoke 
in a tender feeling manner, her every look 
and action showing with -what emotion she 
referred to the life and work of this good man; 
and her reference to his brave, unselfish, and 
loyal devotion to his invalid wife met a tearful 
response in many hearts. She touched upon 
many phases of the history of the nation; and 
her words of wisdom were intently listened to; 
as coming from one who has been a close student 
for many years of the growth and development 


of the nation and its people, as well as the trend | 


of affairs throughout the world. The service 
closed by the singing of “ Nearer, my God, to 
thee,” and the benediction. : 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F, 
Pratt: There was much rejoicing among Natick 
Unitarians when it was announced a'few days 
ago that the Building Committee had at length 
succeeded in securing the Adams lot.on West 
Central ‘Street for the site of the church which it 
is proposed to build. This lot is very near the 
centre of the town and conveniently accessible 
from all parts of the town. For the rest of the 


year the society will continue to hold its meet-} 


ings in Red Men’s Hall, but plans for building 
will be’ pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 


Syracuse, N.Y .—The ordination service of 
Miss Estella Elizabeth Padgham took place at 
May Memorial Church on Tuesday, September 
17. Miss Padgham has just completed a. two 
years’ course at the Meadville Theological 
School, and is also a Sivas of Smith Collegei 
During the summer she received and accepted a 
call to the Unitarian church of Perry, Ia., but 
chose to be ordained in her home church, where 
her former pastor, Rev. Samuel R.-Calthrop, 
officiates. The ordination sermon was preached 
by Rey. Marie H. Jenney of Des Moines, Ia., a 
former Syracusian and member “of Dr. Cal- 
throp’s church. The ordaining prayer was 
offered by Rev. ‘William C. Gannett ‘of Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; and the right hand’ of fellowship 
was given by Rev. Mary A. Safford, State secre- 
tary of Iowa. An original hymn written by 
Rey. Mary A. Safford was sung during the 
service. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rev. A. G. Jennings: The 
trustees of the Church of Our Father have ac- 
cepted a most cordial invitation to be guests of 
the Hebrew society, and to worship in their 
temple until the church is- rebuilt. Services 
were resumed on September 22, when Mr. Jen- 
nings preached on “Divine Providence ; or, Why 
do Churches burn, and why are Good and Great 
Men called to Untimely Deaths?” Other an- 
nouncements are made as follows: September 
29, “The Spirit of Anarchy, and how to deal 
with it in our Land”; October 6, “The Pan- 
American Exposition”; October 13, “The Most 
Dangerous Years of Human Life.” : 


Wilmington, Del—Rev. A. T. Bowser: 
The Rodney Street Presbyterian Church joined 
the First Unitarian Church in their union ser- 
vices on Thursday, September 19. Addresses 
were made by John P. Nields:and Rev. William 
Frederick Lewis. 


nished the music. 


Rev. i ANTS ge eh 
‘charge of the services, and a‘special choir*fur- |" ; . : f 
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Pleasantries. 


What is worse than a giraffe with a-sore 
throat? A centipede with chilblains. 


Gritty Pikes: “It’s a heartless world, pard. 
Think what a woman done when I asked her to 
give me something to keep body and soul to- 

” 


gether!” Muddy Lanes: “Can’t imagine. 
Gritty Pikes: “She gimme a_ safety-pin!” — 
Chicago News. : 


Charles Lamb said one day at a breakfast at 
Crabb Robinson’s: “I never yet wrote anything 
that would sell. I am the publishers’ ruin. My 
last poem won’t sell a copy. Have you seen, it, 
Mr. Willis? It is only eighteenpence, and I’ll 
give you sixpence toward it.” 


Examination Answers.— “Boadicea was a 
lady who had trouble with the Pope. 7—_¢The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ was written 
by R: W. Emerson, and its general plani is to pro- 
done perfect etiquette at table.” —“ Persephone 

was the gardess of the gatesof Tartarus. Sheis 
said to have been girded with a mantle gored 
with blood.” 


Mr. Harry Furniss tells this story of the trial 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. -The proceedings 
were formally opened with prayer. Mr. (now 
Justice) Phillimore, pulling the gown of Sir 
Francis Jeune, counsel for the defence, said, 
“Jeune, get up: we don’t recognize this court.” 
“Tt’s all right,” said Sir Francis, “I’m praying 
without prejudice.” 


An old verger was observed by the new clergy- 
man to abstract at the last minute a’coin from 
the collection plate. Afterward an attempt 
was made to bring home to him the heinous 
nature of his offence. At first he did not ap- 
pear to understand. Presently a light came 
over his face. “You doan’t mean that ould half- 
crown of mine! Why, I’ve led off with un this 
fifteen year.” 


~A certain Scottish nobleman, famous for his 
somewhat close habits, went out shooting one 
day with his keeper. His bag was none of the 
largest. At the end of the day, “Ah! Donald,” 
said he, “to think that each brace has cost me, 
first and last, a matter of fifteen shillings.” 
“Eh,” said Donald, “it’s a maircy yer lairdship 
missed the mony ye did to-day; for it’s a nicé 
bit ye’ve saved, I'm thinking.” 


The late Mr. John Farmer used to tell astory 
about a little conversation he once had witha 
Salvationist. The distinguished musician gently 
asked the converted “comrade” why he found it 
necessary to beat his big drum with such tremen- 
dous violence, to the terror of the whole neigh- 
borhood. “O Mr. Farmer,” replied the wor- 
thy corybant, “I feel so ’appy, now as I am 
saved that I could bust the bloomin’ drum.” 


“I am a stranger here, sir: can you direct me 
to a first-rate church?” ‘Oh, yes, right around 
the corner.” “What sort of a preacher have 
they?” “A very good man.” “Interesting ?” 
“Intensely so.” “Eloquent?” “Very.” “The 
best preaching in town, I suppose?” “Unques- 
tionably.” ‘“What’s the preacher’s name?” 
“Ah, my friend, that is a question which. mod- 
esty forbids me to answer.”—Ram’s Horn. 


Mark Twain used sometimes to visit Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in a rather negligée costume. 
One morning Mrs. Clemens met him with this 
exclamation: “There, Sam, you’ve been over to 
the Stowes’ again without a necktie. It is dis- 
graceful.” Soon after Mrs. Stowe received a 
small box containing a black silk necktie and 
this note: “Here is a necktie. Take it out and 
look at it. I think I stayed half an. hour this 
morning. At the end of that time will you 
kindly return it, as it is the only one I have. 
Mark Twain.”—Short Stories. 
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